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“Help young America grow in freedom” 


THIS is the ‘theme line” chosen for the Golden Anniver- 
sary White House Conference on Children and Youth to 
be held in Washington, D.C., March 27 to April 2, 1960. 
This, the sixth conference of its kind; was called by 
President Eisenhower. The first White House Conference 
was held in 1909, at the call of President Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

Over 2,000,000 persons all over the United States have 
been engaged in preparatory studies, seminars, surveys, 
and reports, and in planning for the Conference. About 
7,000 persons will attend, including 700 young people and 
500 international guests. 

The purpose of the 1960 Conference is “to promote 
opportunities for children and youth to realize their full 
potential for a creative life in freedom and dignity.” The 
focus of the Conference will be “on the effects of our 
rapidly changing world on the development of our young 

. On appraising and reappraising the values and ideals 
we live by . . . on studying the factors that influence 
individual fulfillment—family, religion, education, health, 
community life.” 

Seven volumes have been prepared for use in connection 
with the Conference. These can be ordered from Confer- 
ence headquarters, 330 Independence Avenue S.W., Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. (Pre-Conference price to March 1, $10.) 

Pre-Conference studies indicate that more people are 
disturbed over juvenile delinquency and its companion 
problems than with any other of the forty subjects to be 
considered. Other subjects of greatest concern, in order, 
are the emotionally disturbed, the retarded, religious and 
spiritual life of children, establishing values and ideals, 
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improving school curriculum, vocational guidance, 
handicapped children. 

Ephraim R. Gomberg, Executive Director of the Co 
ference, emphasizes that “the Conference is more 
five-day meeting... it is an eleven-year process of s 
and action... and will continue until the next Confer 
in 1970.” The concerns of this conference must beco 
increasingly our concerns, as we work in our church 
and communities to minister in God’s name to all. 


New feature section 


THE STAFF and editorial board of the Journal wish © 
thank the members of the National Denominational Es 
ecutives’ Section of the Division of Christian Educatic¢ 
for a suggestion which they think Journal readers wi 
like. Because of the great popularity of the special issut 
of the Journal, it is thought that a feature section in eac 
of the other issues will help subscribers to make maximui 
use of the magazine. We shall try out the idea and ho; 
that readers will give us their appraisal of it. Althoug 
we may not be able to have one in every issue, we Wi 
have features as regularly as possible and will announ 
them in advance. _ a 

The February issue contains a sixteen-page feature o 
“Planning for Better Christian Education through Buile 
ings and Equipment.” The current number contains 
feature on “Ministry to Children on the Streets and | 
Followers of the Crops.” The April issue will contain on 
of two possible features which cannot be announced unt 
about February 16. The May number is to be a speci 
issue on “Education for Mission.” In June there will t 
a feature section on “Weekday Religious Education i 
Your Future.” Other features will be announced soo: 
Suggestions from Journal readers concerning featur 
they need will be welcomed by the editors. Features wi 
vary in length, but will give special treatment to importat 
subjects without limiting the broad coverage which th 
Journal attempts to give to Christian education in th 
local church. 


Sixteen years on the Journal Board 


THE NAME of Philip C. Landers first appeared in the li 
of members of the Editorial Board of the Journal in tk 
May 1941 issue. Except for the period of two and a thir 
years from December 1952 to March 1955, when D 
Landers left the Division of Christian Education to cari 
responsibilities in the office of General Administration | 
the National Council of Churches, his name has been i 
every issue. Dr. Landers recently completed an assigr 
ment in the Division of Christian Education, and early } 
January 1960 became a special assistant in General Ad 
ministration. He now terminates his service on the Ed 
torial Board. 

Only three other persons have served longer on th 
Board: Dr. Percy R. Hayward, Editor Emeritus; Lillia 
Williams, Managing Editor; and John B. Ketcham. I a 
sure that I speak for readers as well as for the staff an 
the Editorial Board in expressing profound gratitude + 
Dr. Landers for his continuous and continuing devotie 
to the needs of leaders in all aspects of Christian educé 
tion and for his service to and through the Journal. 

Dr. Landers was a subscriber to the first issue of th 
Journal, October 1924. He has written articles for th 
magazine and has provided many of the ideas which ha\ 
contributed significantly to its service to the churches | 
many denominations and countries. We thank him an 
wish him well in his new responsibilities. 
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[ee EARLY CHURCH FATHERS 
tlieved that all men are “called” by 
le living God, through Christ, to 
sdicate their lives to his service. 
aul (in Ephesians 4:2) summed up 
le whole doctrine of Christian voca- 
on in this plea: “I... beg you to 
ve a life worthy of the calling to 
hich you have been called.” 

‘This means that each one of us who 
tofesses belief in God and his Christ 
obligated, by his voluntary act of 
mamitment, to glorify God in every- 
ting he plans and does. This divine 
bligation rests not only on those who 
te set apart for full-time religious 
srvice, such as clergymen, mission- 
ties, religious education directors, 
nd seminary professors, but also 
pon all laymen and laywomen. 
lousewives, office secretaries, farm- 
ts, day laborers, business executives, 
shool teachers, scientists, mechanics, 
udents—every Christian is in duty 
ound, by a sacred covenant with his 
reator, to live for God and for his 
xpress glory. This is the highest 
eaning of Christian vocation. 

“Let no Protestant man think that 
‘od ‘cares more’ for clergymen than 
xr laymen, or finds their service gives 
reater praise of his name,” says John 
iver Nelson. We are all “called” 
) be ministers and servants of God. 
! clear understanding of this “call,” 
E this holy obligation upon each one 
f us in the Church, would result in 
1ore devout living, and a larger in- 
rement of earnest, enthusiastic 
sachers and workers for Christ in his 
thurch and in  character-building 
gencies. 

No institutions outside of the 
‘hurch and the home need the “call” 
) Christian vocation more than do 
ur public schools and colleges. Our 
2achers are potentially co-creators 
fith God in building a community of 
itizens whose duties are, first, to 
bey and glorify God; and second, to 
ive their lives in service for the 


vell-being of their fellow_men. If _ 


ur teachers believed this and acted 
ecordingly, we would experience an 
ra of spiritual progress such as the 
yorld has never enjoyed. 

Protestant Christianity has built 
rivate and public schools and colleges 
hat all in the community might know 
he truth, believing profoundly that 
mly truth can make men free. We be- 
ieve further that “ultimately all 
ruth is one; that all life, history, 
nd culture are measured by the In- 
inite God,” and find their meaning in 
lim. Therefore men who seek knowl- 
dge or skills of any kind, who strive 
o know and to understand the laws 
£ nature and their operations, and 
o share this knowledge, are all alike 
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by William J. FAULKNER 


Minister, Congregational Church 
of Park Manor, Chicago, IJinois 


required by God to dedicate, to con- 
secrate their knowledge, their power, 
to him. 

This has been the secret, the genius 
of our Western civilization. Norman 
Cousins says, “The young men who 
designed the government of the 
United States . . . connected their 
spiritual beliefs to political action. 
They saw no walls separating science, 
philosophy, religion and art.”! I fear 
we have strayed from these early con- 
cepts which helped to build a strong 
nation of free people. 

Our schools were founded by the 
churches that the minds of the people 
might be trained to know the truth 
about our universe, to honor, love, 
and serve God as its Creator and 
Ruler, to know that the whole of life 
is in the hands of the Lord, and to 
realize that, to build a free society 
in a free land, a man must have faith 
in both God and man. Anything less 
was to invite disaster. 

Now evil days are befalling our 
nation. Because we have dropped re- 
ligion from our educational system 
and from many. of our homes, a new 
philosophy has taken over. It is a 
materialistic worship of things. The 
$ sign is our symbol of success. “Learn 
more to earn more” is our slogan. Our 
educational aims seem to equip the 


1From In God We Trust—The Religious 
Bellefs and Ideas of Our Founding Fathers, 
y Norman Cousins, Harper and Brothers, 
1958, page 1. 


student not so much to serve, as to 
get more things. 

The slogan, “Better things for bet- 
ter living,” is beginning to mock us. 
Some of us do not hesitate to use 
evil means to secure these “better 
things.” Too many of us in the struggle 
are gaining the world and losing our 
children. This price is too high. J. 
Edgar Hoover, head of the FBI, in- 
forms us that since 1950 crime in the 
United States has increased 43 per 
cent. He reports that, in 1956, persons 
seventeen years old and younger 
were accountable for 24.2 per cent of 
the robberies, 53.9 per cent of the 
burglaries, and 66.4 per cent of the 
auto thefts throughout the nation. 
Mr. Hoover added, “People for the 
most part commit crimes because they 
do not have the moral stamina and 
traits of character to withstand temp- 
tation. The criminal is the product of 
spiritual starvation. Someone failed 
miserably to bring him to know God, 
love him and serve.” 

To stem this evil tide, all of us— 
fathers and mothers, clergy and lay- 
men alike—should rediscover our 
Lord Christ through devout reading, 
prayer, and worship. We must learn 
anew, through him, that each of us 
is “called of God,” to love him, obey 
him, and glorify him through our 
daily vocations. Each of us alike is a 
coworker with God, obligated to 
create a moral and spiritual com- 
munity for the well-being of all. 
Otherwise we are defaulting as Chris- 
tians. 


| Bee VACATION CHURCH 
SCHOOL with which I have been con- 
cerned for the past nine years is in a 
downtown area of a large eastern city. 
Two Protestant churches of different 
denominations, located on opposite 
sides of the street, cooperate each 
summer in a two-week program. The 
children of our own church families 
live in suburbs and usually go to 
vacation church schools near their 
homes. Most of those attending our 
school are either children of the teach- 
ers or residents in the community 
around the churches. Since the neigh- 
borhood has become increasingly in- 
habited by Negroes, the school is 
racially integrated. The two congre- 
gations sponsoring the school are the 
Luther Place Memorial Church and 
my own, the National City Christian 
Church, both downtown in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

This kind of school presents special 
problems—problems which we do not 
feel particularly competent to meet. 
However, the situation is so challeng- 
ing that we should like to encourage 
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Ministry to 


Children on the streets 


Followers of the crops 


With church schools overflowing, we sometimes forget the millions of childre 


who rarely see the inside of a church. Some of these boys and girls, w. 
parents work all day, roam the streets of cities after school and during 


summer. Other children travel with their families as agricultural migrant 
and have little contact with settled communities. Both groups need opportuni 
ties for Christian education which can be given by local churches willing t 
reach out to them. The feature section which follows suggests ways in whid 
churches can minister to children in city streets or in fields and orchard: 


Children on the streets 


by Louise Caron KELLE] 


Kindergarten Superintendent, National City Christian Church, Washington, D. 


other churches to help us in finding 
the answers. 


Family backgrounds are different 


Like most Protestant churches, our 
two cooperating churches are made up 
of middle-class, fairly prosperous 
families who live decently and support 
the church. The parents try to prac- 
tice Christianity in their homes, as 
did their parents before them. The 
children are aware of God the Father 
and Jesus the Friend. 

For the children in the community 
around the church buildings, the sit- 
uation is very different. Many of 
them come from impoverished fam- 
ilies, where several live in one room 
without conveniences or comforts. 
Some, we know, are actually hungry 
much of the time. Others are not 
underprivileged materially, but they 
are very much so spiritually, and 
even morally. As we go into the 
homes of these children we find 
brothers and sisters with the same 


mother but fathered by different mez 
We see children whose parents woul 
like to give them better care, but bot 
must go to work, so they hang a doo 
key around the neck of one of th 
children and leave them for hour; 
We know little children whose father 
are in prison. . 

Some of the children in the home 
near our churches are themselves 0 
the road to delinquency. One teen 
age boy is repeatedly found in chure 
buildings nearby and billfolds disap 
pear in his wake. There is a bright 
looking, worldly-wise, tricky ‘littl 
fellow of nine whose parents are bot 
deaf-mutes. Another boy, hard ¢ 
hearing, roams the streets in the eve 
nings while his mother works. Ofte 
other children tear off and damage hi 
hearing aid. A thirteen-year-old gi: 
who led a group in vandalizing m 
own kindergarten classroom is so pro 
ficient at deceit that she convinced m 
the children with her were her ow 
brothers and sisters whom she we 
chastising for having upset and de 
stroyed things. I found, after severt 
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_lks with her, that to put something 
‘rer on someone gives her great satis- 
ection. 

| Two years ago we had as the theme 
r the kindergarten department in 
‘yeation church school, “God’s Plan 
‘r Happy Homes.” We had interest- 
|g sessions, good attendance, and ap- 
went response. We did our best to 
lapt this curriculum, meant for 
urch school boys and girls, to the 
teds of twenty-five four- and five- 
»ar-old black and white boys and 
‘rls, most of them from nonchurch 
milies. It was difficult. How do 
ou show such children how to have 
happy home? What can they do 
oout a home that is dirty and uncom- 
wrtable—full of ugliness spiritually 
ad materially? How can you teach 
tem about love and protection of 
fod, the Father, when their earthly 
(ther drinks, beats and curses them, 
od denies God? How can they be- 
eve that God loves them, when all 
aey know is misery? We very 
wch feared that those sessions, like 
thers we have had, were just a pleas- 
nt fantasy that had no relation to the 
e realities of the children’s own 
ves—that these brief periods might 
e@ just an escape, with no carry-over 
ito the months ahead. 

Even in such a small matter as 
leanliness we must take account of 
ne home environment of these chil- 
ren. On opening day one of the first 
hings we do in the kindergarten class 
3 to give the children a little talk on 
ae necessity for frequent handwash- 
ag, because of the danger of polio and 
ther infectious diseases. Naturally 
ve do not want to suggest that anyone 
; not clean, and so everyone—teach- 
rs included—is required to line up in 
ront of the wash basin and wash 
ands and arms up to the elbow, twice. 


here is still some prejudice 


Another problem we face is that of 
rejudice. I think I can honestly say 


hat, with possibly one exception, none - 


f the staff has ever revealed any 
pposition to a racially integrated 
chool. But many members in both 
hurches involved do not approve of 
t. One mother expressed her protest 
refusing to furnish cookies for 
4 refreshment period. Others ask 
jointed questions, such as: 
~“Isn’t it true that the vacation school 
s serving more Negro than white 
hildren?” 
“Ts the presence of colored children 
he reason why so few white children 
ttend?” 
“Don’t the colored people have their 
wn vacation church schools?” 
“Tf you want to help them, why not 
each in their churches?” 
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Some even come right out and say: 
“By opening our church to these chil- 
dren in the summer, are you not en- 
couraging them to come to Sunday 
school and to join the church?” 

In a written report to the church 
parents, we made an attempt to an- 
swer their questions fully and candid- 
ly, asking that they each pray for 
God’s guidance in this matter, as in all 
others, and reminding them that the 
problem is man-made. 

Just to show how we, as teachers, 
have changed in our thinking, I could 
tell you that a few years ago we had 
nine colored children in a kindergar- 
ten class of twenty, but that for the 
last few years I have no idea how 
many were Negro and how many 
Caucasian. 

On the opening morning of the first 
year in which our schoel was thor- 
oughly integrated, we asked the chil- 
dren in our class to sit at three tables 
to do some handwork. All the little 
colored children went together to the 
least desirable table in a corner, away 
from the window. I went over to the 
table and said, “We have too many 
boys at this table—some of you must 
divide up and sit at the other tables.” 
They looked at me suspiciously, and 
had to be called by name before they 
dared to get up and sit with white 
children. I don’t think this would 


happen now. 


Children’s Bureau Photograph by Esther Bubley 


Children who have 
known nothing 

but strife and 

misery at home 
present a special 
challenge to the 
educational program 
of the church. 


The 1959 school was successful 


We have regularly used the eco- 
operative series of curriculum mate- 
rials. While the materials some years 
have not been very appropriate to our 
situation, we did have success with the 
course we used last summer. The 
theme was “God and His World,” 
which was also the subject of the 
kindergarten course. The primary 
study was “The Earth Is Full of His 
Riches” and the junior and junior high 
groups studied “Finding God through 
Work and Study.” 

We found these courses most satis- 
factory because they interested and 
challenged the children without point- 
ing up the hopelessness of their own 
environmental situations. 

Our program was set up so far in 
advance that we could publicize our 
needs. The members of our churches 
responded by supplying us with many 
kinds of nature materials. There were 
growing plants, fresh flowers, dried 
plants, shells, rocks, wheat, seeds, 
petrified wood, coconuts, fish in bowls, 
a petrified salamander. These the 
children could use in their activities or 
just handle while they marveled at 
the wonders of God’s world. Our 
Senior Citizens’ group spent several 
of their meetings in mounting pictures 
from copies of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, donated by others. 
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All these things were attractively 
arranged on tables in a large room, 
separate from the classrooms. In this 
room were kept general supplies, and 
each day children came to choose new 
articles for their beauty centers, to 
exchange pictures, and to select what 
was needed for their construction ac- 
tivities. This room, with a comfort- 
able couch and chairs, was the office 
of the Director. It was also the “quiet” 
room to which overstimulated and 


uncooperative children were sent for 


a visit and talk with the Director. 

The junior and junior high groups 
made field trips to a large church and 
a farm. When planning to take chil- 
dren on a field trip in private cars, we 
send home forms for the parents to 
sign, giving their permission for the 
trip and absolving the driver of any 
responsibility for accidents. 

A number of motion pictures and 
filmstrips were contributed without 
charge by the public library, the fed- 
eration of churches, and the Jewish 
community center. The public li- 
brary also lent us a hamper of forty 
books for our browsing tables, calling 
to deliver and to pick up the books. 

In each department one of the 


most satisfying experiences for the 
children was their participation in a 
service-for-others project. For some 
it was the first time they had had a 
chance to do something for someone 
else. They made things for the Junior 
Village, a receiving home for boys and 
girls abandoned by their parents, or 
wards of the court. Older children 
wove place mats and painted trays. 
Beautiful nature centerpieces for 
tables were made out of aluminum- 
foil plates, filled with clay and sand 
and planted with artistically arranged 
and tinted dried plants, shells, pods, 
and other objects. Boys joined in as 
heartily as girls, and all felt great 
satisfaction and joy in making things 
of beauty for other boys and girls. 

We had a final program, held in the 
evening, with a supper for all the 
families of the children. Certificates 
of attendance were given. Thirty- 
eight Bibles, donated by two persons 
in one of the churches, were given 
to the oldest group. -This group 
presented the Lord’s Prayer in rhythm 
and song, in the auditorium. The 
lights were lowered and raised to in- 
crease the effectiveness of the pres- 
entation. 


Children’s Bureau Photograph by Esther Bubley 


At first the Negro children were suspicious when asked to sit with the white 


children. Now they feel that in our church they are respected as individuals. 
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Was it worth while? 


When our school is ended each yed 
we evaluate it. Improvements ai] 
suggested and acted upon. We believ 
that we prepare as carefully and ¢ 
prayerfully as any residential ch 
but invariably we come out of thi 
experience with heartaches and frus| 
trations. Our written reports soun} 
fine, and we are usually commende 
by our pastors and official boards; bu! 
sometimes we have wondered: “Ha 
one child been helped?” | 

This year we were greatly encour! 
aged at the results. The older boys an 
girls were thrilled over getting Bible 
of their own. All the children hay 
had experiences with nature as God! 
handiwork, and this is something the; 
may remember. All have learne’ 
what fun it is to do something 
others. I think they have begun t 
realize that we have this school fo 
them because we feel compelled b 
Christ to care for our fellow mer 
Although ours is a changing neighbor 
hood, many of the children do com 
year after year. They have begun ti 
feel that here in our church is on 
place where they are accepted an 
respected as individuals. And respect 
as much as love, is important to thi 
security and development of thes 
children. Yes, we think the schoo 
has been worth while. 

And then we ask, “But what are tw 
weeks out of a long, hot summer o 
idleness?” We are convinced tha 
churches in communities like our 
should not only hold vacation school 
of their own, but should arrange witl 
other nearby churches to stagger th 
dates of their schools in order to pro 
vide a series lasting most of the sum: 
mer. Some of these schools should b 
in the churches attended by the par 
ents of neighborhood children. Privi 
leged churches in other parts of th 
city can help by sending some of thei 
own leaders to such schools, and }; 
providing money for equipment ant 
leadership. 

There are many in our church whi 
feel that “you can’t do anything witl 
such children.” Those of us who wor! 
with these boys and girls regularl; 
wonder, too, what will become o 
them. We feel deeply our inad 
equacies. Is there something wron: 
with us—with our own faith and ou 
own understanding of God’s plan—i 
we cannot communicate to those whi 
are less privileged than ourselve 
something of value which will enabli 
them to rise above their environmen 
and enter into their heritage as chil 
dren of God? As we accept or evad 
our responsibilities toward our neigh 
bors, we come to realize that wha 
becomes of them depends a great dea 
on what becomes of us. 
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tamona is hungry. A good square meal would help, but 
ot very much and not for long. Her deepest hunger 
naws by day and by night, and has nothing to do with 
ood. It comes from a misery of the spirit, a misery com- 
ounded of loneliness and despair. Ramona is a migrant. 
Jer horizon is bounded, not by shining seas and purple 
nountain majesties, but by crops. Cotton, potatoes, 
roccoli, carrots, peaches, sugar beets—these are the 
ginning and the end of Ramona’s world. They fur- 


nish her only orientation to time and to geography. Her 


small brother, Juan, she will tell you, was born “in the 
potatoes”; the sickness that took Lupe away was “in 
the cotton.” What does Ramona need? She needs friends 
and opportunity, a chance to live and a chance to grow. 
She needs a faith to nurture hope. To Ramona and her 
family, and to thousands upon thousands of others, you 
and your church, working through the interdenomina- 


tional Migrant Ministry, can give hope and friendship. 


Followers of the crops 


March 1960 
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Volunteers help 


Communities “with migrant camps on thei 
fringes offer churches a unique opportunity t 
work together in enlisting volunteers for signifi 
cant and rewarding service. Creative program 
development calls first of all for an understandin; 
of the needs, desires, and culture values of th 
migrant people themselves. Criteria for selectior 
of volunteers include dedication, imagination 
energy, intelligence, sympathy, and skills. Wher 
a young person has a natural fondness for chil 
dren, an interest in group work, and a gift fo 
teaching, he finds in migrant children of all race 
and backgrounds an affectionate response and 
ready proving ground for his talents. Indeed it i 
not easy to measure whose gain is the greater: th 
children’s, starved for love and learning; or th 
volunteer's, for whom the maturing experienc 
may be a turning point in his choice of vocatior 


Photographs above, Merrim from Monkmeyer 
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Three choices confront the migrai 
mother who works in the fields, SI 
may lock her baby in car or cabin; sh 
may leave him in camp, in the dubioi 
care of a brother or sister too young” 
go to the fields with the rest of # 
family; or she may take him with h 
in a basket and move him from row 
row as she picks. Happy is the di 
when she arrives at a camp whe 
churches in the community have set 1 
a child-care center. A dawn-to-da 
operation like this calls generally f 
professional staff, but volunteers are i 
valuable for weighing, bathing, lovin 
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in migrant camps 


Above: Scene, outdoors in a migrant farm-labor camp near Bay City, Michigan. 
The blonde twins are Allison and Leslie Taylor, daughters of a Bay City volunteer; 
the brunettes are Stella and Mercy, whose winter base is Texas cotton. Tea party 
or fiesta? Who cares? Natural situations for establishing friendly relations 
between migrant and community children pay rich dividends in terms of develop- 
ing a general atmosphere of welcome on the part of the community. 


Right: A popular mothers’ club activity is the sewing class. In the process 
of sharing skills and tastes and customs, language barriers fall. Gradually the 
migrant mothers come to understand that they too are a part of the world- 


wide Christian fellowship to which these volunteer women belong. 
Photographs above and below by Greenberg; to right by Alford 


An East Coast migrant fills out the form 
for securing a duplicate of his lost so- 
cial security card. The volunteer who 
has been teaching him to read and write 
has found that the need to make out 
money orders, read road maps, and 
write letters provides good motivation 
for a creative literacy program. 


In Holland, Michigan, the child of an 
Arkansas blueberry picker receives a 
polio shot. The vaccine has been given 
by the County Health Department; the 
trailer clinic was donated by a local Mi- 
grant Committee member. Giving the 
shot is Dr. Borsma, one of three physi- 
cians who offer free clinic service. 


If you haw a oe to help... i 


. the Migrant Ministry stands ready 


to serve as your channel. This is one 
of the programs of the Division of 
Home Missions, National Council of 
Churches. Just exactly what you will 
do for the migrants depends very 
much on where you live, the skills you 
have, your resources in time and 
money, and how much you really 
want to help. 

If there is a Migrant Committee in 
your community, let the chairman 
know of your interest and your quali- 
fications, and ask to be put to work. 
This does not mean that there will 
surely be a job for you; what you have 
to offer must fit in with the needs of 
the migrant people in the particular 
area in which you live. 

If there is no local Migrant Com- 
mittee, but there is a migrant situation 
in your neighborhood that needs at- 
tention, ask your State Council of 
Churches or the National Migrant 
Ministry to send staff persons to help 
you mobilize community resources 
and initiate a program. 

There are sound reasons why it is 
unwise for churches or individuals to 
attempt to develop a program on their 
own without reference to the Migrant 
Ministry. Since its beginning back in 
1920, the ministry among migratory 
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farm workers has been interdenomi- 
national, in line with the policy of the 
twenty-three denominations sharing 
the sponsorship of the program. Mi- 
grant people have many and varied 
religious and cultural backgrounds. A 
variety of denominational approaches 
in a single camp would create con- 
fusion. Furthermore, entrée to a camp 
is always contingent upon the permis- 
sion of the grower, and growers prefer 
to deal with a single responsible 
agency representing the church rather 
than with a number of unrelated 
groups.! 

Churches remote from areas where 
migrants are working may study the 
problem and support the Migrant 
Ministry through their denominational 
home mission boards and through the 
World Day of Prayer, the first Friday 
in Lent. 

In spite of the precautions men- 
tioned, volunteers are greatly needed. 
Sometimes they can draw migrant 
people, both young and old, into the 
local church and community activities. 
If this can be done, it is better than 
having separate services to the mi- 
grants as an “outside” group. When 
this is not possible, there are many 
programs which volunteers can carry 
on in the camps themselves. Examples 
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A portable organ, a Bible, and 
chaplain’s folding altar make 
many a reverent outdoor w 
service at the edge of a field. T 
migrant people know—and _ volunte 
soon learn—that stained glass winde 
are not essential to a mood of wo 
Merrim from Monkmeyer 


of programs which have been succes: 

fully conducted are the following: — 

Worship services 

Vacation church schools 

Church school classes, on Sunday ¢ 
at other times 

Child-care centers 

Make-up schools for children who ca 
seldom go to public school 

Traveling libraries; story hours | 

Boy and Girl Scout troops +] 

Teen-age clubs 

Downtown welcome and rest center 
usually in an empty store, staffed b 
volunteers | 

Mothers’ clubs, for discussion of iaah 
ily-life problems and for learning ¢ 
housekeeping skills j 

Adult literacy classes 

English classes for Spanish-speakin 
migrants 

Health clinics conducted by voluntee1 
under the supervision of nurses an 
doctors 

Calling on the families in the camy 


In initiating and carrying out a 
program suggestions, please keep i 
mind the importance of close consulta 
tion with the Migrant Ministry staff. 


States in Which the Migrant 
Ministry Serves 


(For address of the state migrat 
committee, write your state council « 
churches or the national headquarter 
The Migrant Ministry, National Coun 
cil of Churches, 475 Riverside Driv 
New York 27, N.Y.) 


at 


Arkansas New Mexico 
Arizona New York 
California North Carolina — 
Colorado North Dakota | 
Delaware Ohio 

Florida Oklahoma ; 
Idaho Oregon A 
linois Pennsylvania _ 
Radisad Rhode Island’ a 
Louisiana South Carolina 
Maryland Tennessee 
Massachusetts Texas 

Michigan Virginia 
Minnesota Washington 
New Jersey West Virginia 


‘Adapted from This Is the Migrant, a 
able at 60 cents a copy from your a 
national bookstore or the Frien 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, NY. 

NOTE: Reprints of this four 
spread are available from the Office 
P & D, National Council of Ch 
Box 380, New York 27, N.Y. 25 
$1.00; 100 for $3.00, cash with 


Mther articles by Dr. Swaim on great 
rords in the Bible and their theological 
rounding have appeared in the Oc- 
ober and December 1959, and January 
nd February 1960 issues of the 
lournal. 


+ 
SINCE chapter and verse divisions 
re a comparatively late imposition 
~ man upon the Scripture, some of 
ur finest insights come by ignoring 
hem. Paul knew nothing of the break 
ve make between I Corinthians 13 
nd I Corinthians 14. In what we call 
Yhapter 18 he describes what love is 
nd does. We do him wrong to end 
his description with, “So faith, hope, 
ove abide, these three; but the great- 
st of these is love.” We should go 
ight on from there, as Paul did: 
Make love your aim.” 

Love is to be set before as life’s 
ioal, a goal toward which we are 
arnestly to strive. The Greek idiom 
ere is the same as that in Romans 
:31, where Israel “pursued the 
ighteousness which is based on law”; 
tomans 12:13, where we are bidden to 
practice hospitality’; and Romans 
4:19, where believers are to “pursue 
vhat makes for peace.” Love is not 
omething that happens to us; it 
nust be sought after, striven for, 
igorously pursued. 

A book dealing with the relation 
£ parents to children has the title, 
ove Is Not Enough. All this means is 
hat the natural love which a mother 
as for her child is not enough! Chris- 
ian love is not a natural possession, 
jut a supernatural endowment. The 
tevised Standard Version makes an 
mportant correction at I John 4:19. 
Yider versions here read: “We love 
im because he first loved us.” The 
wreek, however, has never included 
he word “him.” It is true, of course, 
hat we love God because he first 
oved us, but the New Testament 
ells us something far grander: that 


yhenever and wherever and however - 


ve truly love, it is because of what 
xod in Christ has done for the world. 
‘hrist is the Son of his love! 

Because the English language is 
oor in words for. affection, we must 
nake a careful analysis of terms here. 
Jur term “love” must do duty for 
hree different forms of affection, for 
ach of which the Greek had a word. 
Erotic” is derived from one of the 
ireek words, eros, a term which de- 
cribes romantic love. This is love 
tween the sexes—the only form of 
ove, apparently, about which Holly- 
yvood has any knowledge. The Song 
£ Solomon celebrates such affection, 
nd Christianity ennobles it so that 
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Cross at Agape, a Waldensian con- 


ference center built since 1948 by 
work campers from many countries. 


man and woman may become “joint 
heirs of the grace of life” (I Peter 
5 B70 is 

Philadelphia enshrines another of 
the Greek words for love—that normal 
human affection we feel for those 
bound to us by ties of kinship, the 
attachment celebrated in the hymn: 

“For the love which from our birth 

Over and around us lies... 
For the joy of human love, 
Brother, sister, parent, child.” 

Christianity ennobles this relation- 
ship, too, so that children become 
children in the Lord and brethren be- 
come brethren in the Lord. But 
neither romantic love nor filial love 
is the distinctive Christian love. 
Luther refused to make marriage a 
sacrament because marriage exists 
where the Gospel has not come. Par- 
ents who have not heard of Christ 
have a certain affection for their 
children. 

But these kinds of love are not 
enough. Christian love neither arises 
from nor fulfills itself in physical rela- 
tionships. It is not an emotion. It is 
not a sentiment. It is not a quality of 
the natural man. Christian love means 
a wise and active concern for the 
well-being of others. For this kind of 
love the biblical Greek has a special 
word, a word “born within the bosom 
of revealed religion”: agape. Pro- 
nounced “a-ga-pay,” this is the An- 
glicized form of the distinctive Chris- 
tian word for “love.” 

In the Piedmontese foothills, in 
Italy, is a Waldensian camp by this 
name. At the service of dedication 
(carried on in six languages), this 
camp was set apart “to be a temple of 


by J. Carter SWAIM 


Director of the Department of the 
English Bible, National Council of Churches 


that love which is revealed by the 
Cross of Christ, to be a meeting place 
for men to be reconciled.” The Cross 
reveals how far the searching love of 
God will go in pursuing that divine 
affection which is a wise and active 
concern for the well-being of others. 

This is the kind of love which must 
be set before us as life’s goal. The 
New Testament uses various phrases 
to describe it. It is “genuine love” 
that has nothing hypocritical about it 
(II Corinthians 6:6). It is “sincere 
love,” proceeding “earnestly from the 
heart” (I Peter 1:22). Paul’s prayer 
for the Philippians (1:9) is that their 
“love may abound more and more, 
with knowledge and all discernment.” 

Christian love is here associated 
with growing things, such as knowl- 
edge and discernment. Since love is 
a wise and active concern for the well- 
being of others, we must continually 
grow in our ability to understand how 
we may advance the best interests of 
others. Good impulse is not enough; 
we must cultivate wisdom and dis- 
cretion. When snow falls, impulse 
leads us to toss bread crumbs out the 
window so the birds may be fed. Bird 
lovers tell us this is a very ill-advised 
impulse. To throw bread on the sur- 
face of the snow means that birds, in 
order to get it, must put themselves in 
a position where they can be readily 
pounced upon by cats. If we love 
birds wisely, we will arrange for the 
food to be strung up so the birds can 
get at it without being victimized by 
their natural enemies. 

So the husband, the parent, the 
citizen, the teacher, must be ever en- 
larging his sympathies so that he may 
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wisely minister to the well-being of 
those who are the objects of his af- 
fection. Our concerns, too, must be 
continually growing, so that more and 
more people will be within our realm 
of concern. God does this infinitely. 
We can respond to his love only by 
manifesting a similar care as we have 
opportunity. Perhaps the “labor of 
love,” referred to in I Thessolonians 
1:3, is the enlargement of opportunity. 
Those condemned in Matthew 25 were 
not guilty of mowing down prisoners 
or snatching food from the hungry. 
They simply had not imagination 
enough to know that there were peo- 
ple who were hungry and thirsty and 
naked and sick and in prison. 

It is commonly assumed that love 
and wrath are incompatible, and that 
if we have love we shall never be 
angry. Wrath, however, is not the 
opposite of love. Hate is the opposite 
of love. Holy wrath is but the other 
side of holy love. Love cannot be in- 
different to that which would destroy 
those for whom it greatly cares. The 
wrath of God, several times spoken of 


in the New Testament, is God’s settled | 


opposition to evil. Holy indignation 
will compel us to work fervently 
against all those things—injustice, 
prejudice, insecurity, war— which 
thwart and limit the lives of those for 
whom we have a wise and active af- 
fection. 

Here is something to engage our 
thought and direct our teaching. 
“Theology,” said Kagawa, “is but an 
appendix to love, and an unrelia- 
ble appendix.” During the Great 
Awakening, John Rowland preached 
for three months on “conviction, re- 
pentance, and conversion,” without 
great effect. When he began to preach 
the infinite love of God for sinful man, 
controversy ended and conversions 
increased. 

Romantic love is concerned with 
what it can get. Domestic love knows 
both give and take. Christian love is 
wise and active self-giving. The dif- 
ference is dramatized in the New 
Testament. Romantic love shuns the 
light. Romeo said: “Iflove be blind, 
it best agrees with night.” ButI John 
2:10 assures us that Christian love 
“abides in the light, and in it there is 
no cause for stumbling.” Of romantic 
love we say that its course never runs 
smooth. But Christian love draws a 
veil over the wrongdoing of others 
(I Peter 4:8). Proverbial wisdom 
assumes with Romeo that love is 
blind. Revelation assures us that it 
is hatred which is blind: “he who 
hates his brother is in the darkness 
and walks in the darkness, and does 
not know where he is going, because 
the darkness has blinded his eyes” 
(I John 2:11). 
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Using the time and space | 
we have i 


SOMETIMES when representatives of the churches reques st} 
released time from public school authorities for weekday} 
religious education, the comment is made: “The churches) 
are not now using the time they already have at their dis-| 
posal. Why do they want to make inroads upon the estall ! 
lished school day, already far too short for the many) 
demands of the community?” } 
Observers have commented also upon the amazing lack} 
of use of our elaborate church educational buildings, and) 
the uncritical acceptance of a pattern, inherited from the) 
past, which uses to capacity these facilities for only one hour] 
a week. | 
Sometimes these comments are not justified. The critics} 
of our unused facilities may not be aware that the church’s} 
educational program is carried on for many hours on Sun: | 
days, as well as evenings during the week, in many different | 
rooms. Moreover, they forget that teleaseel time classes | 
would require additional use of well- -equipped rooms during | 
public school hours. | 
But when we have said all we can in self-justification, it | 
is still true that these critics have something which should | 
rightly bother us. It should bother us until we see that we | 
are wisely making use of the time we already have for Chris- | 
tian nurture and of the church buildings which have been’ 
erected by the consecrated gifts of the Christian people. 
Only a few years ago two or three preaching sessions on a | 
Sunday morning were a novelty. Now they are found in | 
thousands of churches. Some families and individuals find | 
it convenient to worship at nine-thirty; others prefer eleven 
o'clock. Here is an ingenious and simple arrangement which | 
makes it possible for the largest and most expensive room in 
the church building to be used more than a single hour of | 
the week. Before we complain about the crowded condition — 
of our Sunday schools, and before we begin beating the 
drums for a new building campaign, let us consider whether _ 
we might run two church schools on Sunday. Or three! 
Hundreds of churches across the United States are running 
one church school at nine-thirty and another at eleven. 
Would a Sunday afternoon church school be as completel 
impossible as Americans instinctively think it is? I’m told” 
that in Canada almost as many Sunday schools meet in th 
afternoon as do in the morning. Have we seriously attempted 
after-school classes for those grades which do not have a lon 
school day? Are Saturday-morning classes for some ag 
groups out of the question? What about Sunday famil 
nights? 
Jesus said something about the children of this worl 
being wiser than the pious. A businessman would be i 
bankruptcy if he ran his business the way we run th 
churches. Perhaps we need to take a long look at the em 


rooms and the empty hours. 
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Been the week of May 1-8, 
urches all over the country will 
serve Christian Family Week. The 
eme for this year’s observance is 
‘he Family as a Christian Com- 
unity.” 

Beginning in a small way in 1942, 
amily Week has become a national 
ent, receiving publicity through 
‘wspapers, radio and television, and 
her advertising media. It offers the 
urches an opportunity to ride the 
coming tide of public interest in 
e family by making a strong appeal 
Christian families to evaluate and 
yprove their way of life. 

Since Christian homes are a pri- 
ary concern of the churches, it is 
ways good to look at a church’s 
‘ogram to see what it is doing for 
1d with its families. Does it recog- 
ze the significance of the home in 
hristian nurture and seek to help 
rents share their faith with their 
lildren, or does it simply carry on 
ie church’s program without much 
al concern for the needs and in- 
rests of its families? Home and 


larch 1960 


Christian Family 
Week, May 1-8, 1960 


by Frederick W. WIDMER 


Minister of Education, First Presbyterian Church, 
Atlanta, Georgia. Foren Director of Family 


Education, Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 


church are concerned with the same 
purpose, program, and people. Both 
are interested in Christian commit- 
ment and growth. Both must recog- 
nize God’s concern for families and 
must work together in assuming their 
mutual responsibility. 


How do we go about it? 


How should your church observe 
Family Week? First of all, by meet- 


Three Lions 
Aging hymns together is a meaningful act of family worship. Churches often 
courage families to have regular devotions by providing helpful resources. 


ing the needs of its families in ways 
suggested by denominational and in- 
terdenominational family life mate- 
rials. Assign responsibility for plan- 
ning the program to a committee 
representing each of the various adult 
and youth organizations in the church. 
This committee will be responsible to 
the Christian Education Committee, 
and will include the minister and 
director of Christian education. 

Early planning and careful follow- 
up are essential. This means you 
should start right now making phone 
calls and getting the planning under- 
way. It will take several meetings and 
lots of work to assure a successful 
program, but you'll find it well worth 
the effort. Family Week can be the be- 
ginning of a strong new emphasis on 
family life within your church. This 
observance can be part of a continu- 
ing emphasis, not just a one-shot 
affair. 


What should the program include? 


What are some of the possibilities 
for a meaningful Family Week ob- 
servance? This year’s theme naturally 
lends itself to a sermon on family 
life. Your minister might emphasize 
the fact that our relation to God is 
what makes our families Christian. 
God is present in our homes and is 
leading us into fellowship with him- 
self as we go about our daily rounds, 
performing common household tasks. 

A demonstration of family worship 
would be very effective. Too often the 
church tells families they ought to 
worship together, but does not help 
them learn how to do it. Some brave 
churches might even have the demon- 
stration during the morning worship 
service on one of the Sundays in 
Family Week. 

Family Week is a good time to 
launch a study program on family life. 
Small informal discussion groups are 
fine, but look around for a good re- 
source person. Don’t just have a 
“proud mama and papa” session; get 
some content into it, too. Discussion 
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groups ought to deal realistically with 
whatever problems are of interest to 
their members. A survey of family 
needs and interests as a basis for 
discussion will lead to enthusiastic 
participation by everyone. Perennial 
topics of interest are: “Christian Con- 
science and the Family Budget,” “How 
to Train Children (or Youth) in 
Money Management,” “Managing 
Time for Happy Family Living,” “De- 
cision Making and Enforcement in 
the Home,” “Helping Spiritual Growth 
in the Home,” “Understanding Emo- 
tional Interaction in Families.” 

Be sure to ask the men’s club and 
women’s circle for suggestions. Per- 
haps the men could have a meeting 
on the theme “Dad, You’re in the 
Family Too,” while the women might 
consider “How We Can Make Family 
Life Happier.” These don’t need to 
be special meetings—just the regular 
meetings. carrying family-centered 
themes. 

You might help families to do more 
things together, both at home and at 
church, For instance, you might plan 
on a “stay-at-home night,’ urging 
families to spend an evening at home 


together for a change. Suggest that 
they have a special dinner with a 
party atmosphere and a moratorium 
on TV, to give members a chance to 
get to know each other again. The 
committee might prepare a mimeo- 
graphed folder of suggestions for 
games, songs, and family fun. Families 
might be introduced to the “family 
council” idea through pamphlets, lec- 
tures, articles, and role playing. Help- 
ing members to evaluate their home 
life, and getting them to look seriously 
at their faith and their relations with 
each other, might lead them to a new 
commitinent to Christ and the church. 

Make devotional materials available 
to the congregation. Each year the 
National Council of Churches pub- 
lishes Pages of Power, a devotional 
guide for Family Week. Copies may 
be secured from the Office of P. and 
D., N.C.C., 475 Riverside Drive, New 
York 27, N.Y. Also many denomi- 
national headquarters publish mate- 
rials for Family Week; write for them: 
Some congregations like to produce 
their own devotional booklet for the 
occasion. The fact that church fami- 
lies have written the worship material 


A “seminary” for laymen 


Sonne very significant and 
exciting is going on at Union Congre- 
gational Church, in Upper Montclair, 
New Jersey, which we think other 
churches should know about. We call 
it our “laymen’s seminary,” and we 
are excited about it because of what it 
is doing for the life of our church. 
The idea of having a seminary 
program to meet the growing need for 
an informed laity came up about two 
years ago. It was immediately ap- 
proved by the Church Council and 
acted upon by the ministers and the 
Committee of Christian Education, 
who worked out all the details be- 
fore presenting it to thé congregation. 
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Upper Montclair, New Jersey 


The question then was: would our 
laymen—busy doctors, lawyers, teach- 
ers, merchants, housewives—take time 
to “go back to school”? Would they 
find the courses over their heads, and 
give up after one or two classes? Our 
leaders were certain of the need for 
a church membership educated in the 
things of God, but would the member- 
ship respond? 

They needn’t have worried. Within 
a short time nearly two hundred adults 
—and the number keeps growing— 
signed up for one or more courses in a 
three-year study program, designed 
to give them a working knowledge of 
our Christian heritage, of the tools 


“there was a description of the 


gives it real appeal and gives ot 
families the feeling that “if they ¢ 
do it, so can we.” 

Family Week is a good time to hi 
families start planning their summi# 
time program. Families can be hely) 
to learn the skills that will make} 
trips, camping, and other vacation ¢| 
tivities experiences leading to Chr) 
tian growth. 

Family Week can be a wonder| 
thing. Your committee can dream | 


family express their appreciation | 
God for each other and for the chur! 


NOTE: Other articles on family 1} 
will be included in the April iss) 


programs initiated during Christ 
Family Week. On the February 1g 
inside front cover of the Journ 


rials provided by the National Coun! 
of Churches for the observance of tl) 
Week. These included a Family We 
Folder, a poster, and Paces or Powi 


and resources available to chur 
leaders, and of the basic componer| 
otf a ministry founded on the 
estant principle of “the priesthood 
all believers.” The enthusiastic 
sponse points to the need for a simi | 
program in every church. 
An important by-product of ri 
seminary program has been a growil 
pool of competent church scho 
teachers. As their knowledge of tl 
Christian faith has grown, né 
have become more confident in the 
ability to transmit that faith to other 
so that recruiting teachers from th 
congregation is no longer the thank 
less task it used to be. A few ye 
ago a request to teach was comm 
met by such objections as, “I’m a 
weak when it comes to the Bible,” ‘ 
don’t really know much about chure 
history,” “I’d never be able to hang 
a discussion.” Today our teach 
prospects do know, and they are i 
creasingly effective in their minist 
as they engage in further study 
Christian beliefs and practices. 


What's the secret? 

There’s nothing magical about 
success of our laymen’s seminary pro 
gram. The secret is that we are offer 
ing adult members of the congregatio 
a comprehensive study of 
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fe found that 

dults were inter- 
ted in serious study 
bout their Christian heritage. 


fe and thought comparable to that 
fered to full-time students for the 
inistry. Students may audit the 
yurses or take them for credit. Those 
ho earn a Union Church Seminary 
ertificate are eligible to teach in the 
xurch school. 

We have a competent faculty drawn 
om several different denominations: 
ongregational, Methodist, Lutheran, 
resbyterian, Reformed. In choosing 
ar teaching staff, we were careful not 
) resort to the “star system.” Our 
achers are qualified ministers, direc- 
rs of religious education, and pro- 
ssors of theological seminaries and 
alleges whose membership is in near- 
y churches (including our own). 
has been a rewarding experience for 
iem to work together as one happy 
mily at a common. task. 

The school year includes two ten- 
eek semesters, the first beginning in 
ctober and the second in January. 
fe found that this was long enough to 


wer the study material adequately, — 


st short enough to accommodate the 
udents and not to overtax their in- 
rest span. Experience also taught 
3 that, in most cases, five one-and-a- 
alf-hour sessions per course on al- 
rnate weeks are preferable to ten 
1e-hour weekly class meetings. Thus, 
iree classes were held on Wednes- 
ays, January. 21, February 4, 18, 
larch 4, and 18, and three others on 
hursdays of the same weeks. 

So far the program has been self- 
ipporting. Registrants pay five dol- 
rs for the first course they take and 
dollar for each additional course, 
hether for themselves or for any 
ember of their family. Students who 
roll for credit pay a Certificate fee 
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In addition, there is a 


of one dollar. 
standard fee of one dollar, payable by 
all students regardless of the number 
of courses taken, which is applied to 
the purchase of reference books for 
the church library. 


What are the requirements? 


Courses are open to any interested 
adult. Adult students may attend any 
course offered and are not expected to 
do more than the recommended read- 
ing. Students working toward a Cer- 
tificate, however, are required to com- 
plete satisfactorily twenty-four points 
of credit, at least twelve of which must 
be taken in the areas of Bible study, 
church history, and theology. One 
point of credit is awarded for accept- 
able classwork and another for the 
completion of work assigned outside 
of class. 

Students are encouraged to do a 
certain amount of creative research. 
Union Church happens to be blessed 
with an excellent basic religious 
library of about 1200 books, to which 
a dozen or so new ones are added 
whenever another course is added to 
the curriculum. Occasionally students 
may be required to purchase books 
that are not included in the library. 
Many. of these are among the excel- 
lent collection of religious paperbacks 
now available in bookstores. Teachers 
prepare a carefully selected biblio- 
graphy to guide students in their out- 
side reading. 


What is the curriculum? 


The heart of our seminary program 
lies in the curriculum. Over a period 


of three years, thirty-five courses are 
offered in seven different study areas, 
as follows: 

1. The Bible. Study in this area 
includes the Pentateuch, history of 
Israel, wisdom literature, the Hebrew 
prophets, intertestamental history and 
literature, the life and teaching of 
Christ, early church history, Pauline 
thought and literature, the pastoral 
letters, apocalyptical literature, and 
the biblical canon. 

2. Theology and Ethics. Topics 
covered in this area are the origin and 
classic formulations of the central 
creeds, confessions and dogmas of the 
church, medieval and Reformation 
thought and beliefs, theology of the 
modern era, and Christian ethics. 

3. Church History. Studies are 
made of the early and medieval 
church, the Reformation period, the 
modern church, missions, and ecu- 
menics. 

4. Comparative Religion. The life 
and literature of the world’s living 
faith—Hinduism, Buddhism, Confu- 
cianism, Taoism, Shinto, Zoroastrian- 
ism, and Islam—are studied in relation 
to Christianity. 

5. Religious Art and Literature. In 
the field of religious literature, se- 
lected books, plays, and poems are 
analyzed and interpreted in Christian 
terms. A study of Christian sym- 
bolism in the graphic arts includes 
religious paintings, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, iconography, stained-glass 
windows, and illuminated manu- 
scripts. Christian music covers a study 
of Visigoth, Byzantine, Ambrosian, 
Gregorian, Palestrinian, classic, and 
modern musical forms. 

6. Applied Christianity. This area 
is concerned with the practical ap- 
plication of Christian principles to 
worship, prayer, sermons, pastoral 
care, spiritual healing, church exten- 
sion, and non-professional volunteer 
service in hospitals, prisons, and social 
agencies of the community. 

7. Christian Education. Methods 
and techniques of religious education 
are studied in relation to the nature 
and needs of children and adolescents, 
and to the theological and psycholog- 
ical foundations of the teaching 
ministry. 


You can do it, too 


Ambitious? Of course we are. We 
know, too, that such a program as ours 
is possible because we are a large 
church. Yet we are persuaded that 
smaller congregations can do the same 
sort of thing if they set their mind to it. 
One way would be to cooperate with 
other churches, perhaps churches of 
other denominations. Competent lead- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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What shall we do on 
Children’s Day? 


by Mrs. Robert I. BLAKESLEY 


Director of Religious Education, 


Plymouth Church of Shaker Heights, Cleveland, Ohio 


and Mary E. VENABLE 


Executive Director, Department of Children’s Work, Division of Christian 


Acre CHILDREN’S DAY observ- 
ances took place in two very different 
churches last spring. One of the 
churches has a Sunday church school 
of about 700, the other has one of 
about 30. Both services were so satis- 
fying to everyone concerned that the 
leaders spontaneously offered to share 
their experiences with others. Neither 
service could or should be duplicated 
in another church, but both illustrate 
the principles and the step-by-step 
procedures which can make such an 
observance meaningful in any church. 


Church A starts in the fall 


Church A is the large one. Its 
annual observance of Youth and Chil- 
dren’s Day,-in the words of its Direc- 
tor of Religious Education, has “be- 
come an outgrowth of our year’s work 
in the church school, rather than 
something hurriedly put together.” 
The program for that day is con- 
sidered at the opening meeting of the 
teachers in the fall, along with the 
rest of the work to be planned for 
during the year. 

Early in the fall of 1958, therefore, 
the teachers in Church A began to 
think what aspects of the work to be 
carried on during the year would be 
appropriate for sharing in the spring 
1959 all-church recognition of the 
church school. They wanted to select 
dramatizations, readings, music, and 
other things that would fit together 
harmoniously into a service of wor- 
ship, which would at the same time 
give the congregation an idea of some 
of the things the children and youth 
had been studying, and which had 
been enthusiastically received by the 
pupils and had real meaning to them. 

The decisions as to what would be 
used came naturally in the expe- 
riences of the various classes and de- 
partments in the weeks that followed. 
For example, the fifth- and sixth- 
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graders studied the Old Testament in 
the fall, taking up at Thanksgiving 
time a study of the Hebrews’ thanks- 
giving festival. 
built by one class and a temple by an- 
other. The thanksgiving festival in 
Jerusalem at the time of the Festival 
of the Booths developed into a dramat- 
ic, responsive service involving trum- 
peters, four groups of pilgrims, a nar- 
rator, and a high priest. This was 
used Sunday after Sunday in the de- 
partment, as a part of the children’s 
own worship service. Continued use 
of the Scripture passages in a mean- 
ingful setting made memorization of 
them easy. When the classes decided 
to use this service as their share in 
the Children’s Day observance, they 
knew it so well that they needed only 
two rehearsals in the sanctuary be- 
fore presenting it. The fifth- and 
sixth-graders—one hundred of them, 
dressed in Hebrew costumes—gave a 
very effective presentation of worship 
at Jerusalem. 

The youth group also shared an ex- 
perience which had become meaning- 
ful to them through use in their own 
worship services. This was the read- 
ing, “Am I My Brother’s Keeper?”! 
which seemed to affect the congrega- 
tion of adults as deeply as it had the 
young people. The seventh grade, 
which had been studying the life of 
Paul, presented the thirteenth chapter 
of First Corinthians as a choral read- 
ing. Other classes and departments, 
in like manner, contributed to the 
total worship service in ways that had 
grown meaningful to them through 
study and worship. 

The order of service for Youth and 
Children’s Day, with some four hun- 
dred boys and girls participating, was 
as follows: 


Organ prelude; processional hymn 

Hymn, “Father, we thank thee,” sung by 
the kindergarten group 

Call to Worship 
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A tent church was 


The Twenty-Third Psalm, by grades 
and 4 | 

The Hebrew Thanksgiving Festina 
grades 5 and 6 

Organ Response | 

Call to prayer; pastoral prayer; chor 
prayer 

Offertory anthem: “The Story of Dav 
and Goliath,” by the choir 

Doxology 

Thirteenth chapter of First Cori 
choral reading by grade 7 4 

Growing Ideas of God in the Bible, 
by students in grade 8 

Am I My Brother’s Keeper? co 
tion choral and responsive readi 
youth group ‘ 

Hymn; Organ postlude | 
(The eleventh graders served as 

ers.) 


Church B starts planning later 


Meanwhile the leaders in the mu 
smaller Church B, many miles awa 
considered Children’ s Day. It 
March. They had not had the bee 


“of planning during the fall, but 


was still time to do some ‘thoughtf 
planning if they moved right alon 
They, too, were sincerely eager © 
have a service which would contribu 
to the children’s sense of oneness wi! 
the rest of the congregation, and to tl 
adult congregation’s awareness of # 
importance of the program for the 
children. They wanted to make tl 
preparation for the Children’s 

service a part of the ongoing progra 
and not something hurriedly throy 
together—and to make it the + 
dren’s own. 

One leader was appointed as chats 
man of the Children’s Day Committe 
and the following series of steps * 
followed: 

1. The chairman gathered inforn 
tion about current interests and a 
ities in the children’s classes. 

2. The adult committee met and di 
cided on possible content for the 
gram, based on ongoing work in # 
classes. The most appropriate the 
seemed to be “Stories of Jesus.” 
committee purposely avoided mak 
final plans until the children co 
consulted. 

3. The chairman met with a gr 
of the boys and girls, and dis : 
possibilities with them. Their su; 
gestions were invited and were reat 
given. 

4. The order for the entire serv 
was outlined by the chairman on 
basis of this cooperative process. 
included the reading of original s 
about Jesus as written by primary | 
junior children. 

5. Some time in class sessions ¢ 
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ne of the classes in the junior department had made a 
adel of the tabernacle, and another class one of a temple. 


some of the homes was devoted to 
@ preparation of these stories. The 
unger children dictated theirs; some 
the older children wrote their own. 
le activity contributed to the on- 
ing program of the classes involved. 


6. The stories were read in the 
ASSES and practiced by the children 
10 were to tell them in the service. 
7. While formal rehearsal of the 
nole program was kept to a mini- 
um, all the church school went to the 
netuary ahead of time, decided 
2ere to sit and stand, and practiced 
eir parts in the service. 


The planning group decided to in- 
ide in the program a short sermon 
nich would speak to both adults and 
the children from primary age up. 
3; the sermon evolved, the first part 
as addressed directly to the children 
fith the adults listening,” and the 
cond part to the adults with the chil- 
en invited to “listen in.” The con- 
asion was addressed to all. The gist 
the sermon was: “Each child has 
.important place in our church fel- 
wship. All the adults (parents and 
hers) are needed to help make the 
urch a good place for growing chil- 


en. In and through our church we - 


[children and adults—can help 
ch other to follow Jesus and to make 
ve real in the world.” 


The order of the service was as 
lows: 


gan Prelude; Hymn; Call to Worship 
e Collect (written by one of the lead- 
21s) 

= give thanks to thee, O God, 

r our church 

here we meet to praise thee 

1d to learn of thy love for each one of 


is. 

= thank thee that fathers, mothers, 
children, and friends 

m work together 

our church ~ 
ae bring Jesus’ message to th 
world. 
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Anthem: “Praise Ye the Lord, Ye Chil- 
dren,” by adult choir 

Hymn 

Responsive Reading, “The Child Grew” 
(Scripture passages), led by the father 
of two of the children 

The Gloria Patri; The Apostles’ Creed 

Hymn: “Tell me the Stories of Jesus,” 
sung by the Sunday school 

Stories of Jesus, told by primary and 
junior boys and girls: When Jesus Was 
Born; Jesus and Zacchaeus; A Girl Is 
Healed; Jesus Visits the Temple; The 
Easter Story 

Song by Kindergarten Children 

The Pastoral Prayer; The Lord’s Prayer; 
Choral Response 

Offertory Solo; The Doxology 

Hymn: “When Jesus Walked in Galilee” 

Sermon: The Children of Our Church 

Responsive Prayer, led by the inter- 
mediates 

Recessional Hymn; The Benediction 


Both churches follow good principles 


The leaders of these two services 
would be the first to say that the ex- 
periences involved in the preparation 
and presentation of the Children’s Day 
services were not perfect, yet they do 
serve to illustrate some important 
principles. 

Both services sought to avoid two 
practices that have too often been used 
in connection with Children’s Day ob- 
servances: the exploitation of chil- 
dren, resulting in having them give 
artificial performances for the sake of 
pleasing adults; rehearsal demanding 
a disproportionate amount of time in 
the all-too-short period available in 
most church schools for study and 
worship. 


They had studied about the thanksgiving festival in Jeru- 
salem and decided to use that service on Children’s Day. 


Both services did succeed in three 
ways: (1) the content of the services 
was in large measure gleaned from 
ongoing interests and activities, and 
were not just “a show”; (2) early 
planning, at least in one case, made it 
possible for preparations to be un- 
hurried and relaxed and (3) children 
as well as adults were involved in the 
planning. 

There was a time when a Children’s 
Day program called for “speaking 
pieces,” drawn from books of poems 
and speeches, unrelated to the cur- 
riculum materials. Now we look for 
program content in the regular lesson 
materials, in enrichment materials 
closely related to these, and in original 
expressions created by the children 
and youth as part of their fellowship, 
study, and worship program. The 
week-to-week program, as well as 
special occasions, can be greatly en- 
riched by the teacher who keeps a 
scrapbook of poems, stories, and other 
materials related to the curriculum, 
which can be used by the class at ap- 
propriate points. 

Children’s Day, like any other 
aspect of the Christian education pro- 
gram, can make its distinctive con- 
tribution if—and only if—planned 
with the ongoing purposes of the 
church’s educational program in mind. 
Its distinctive contribution can be: 
(1) in giving boys and girls an oppor- 
tunity to share what is meaningful to 
them with the wider fellowship of 
their church; and (2) the importance 
of their provision for the young life 
in their midst. 


“Education for Mission” 


You can help your teachers and group leaders understand the new concept of the mission 
of the church in the world and communicate it to their classes by putting the May 
special issue of the Journal into their hands, Reserve your copies now: 100 or more, 
25c each; 20-99, 30c each; 6-19, 40c each; 1-5, 50c each. 
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It’s Our Christian Art 


by Imo Ruyle FOSTER 


Wife of the Editor, 
International Journal of Religious Education 


Editorial note: This is the first of sev- 
eral articles by Mrs. Foster, about the 
educational services available to 
churches from art museums, which will 
appear in the Journal during 1960. Dr. 
and Mrs. Foster visited many of the 
art museums of the western and mid- 
western states and British Columbia 
during the summer and early fall of 
1959. In the March and April 1955 is- 
sues of the Journal Mrs. Foster con- 
tributed two articles on "Visit Your 
Art Museum" and "Treasures in Our 
Art Museums." 


Or, BOY!” exclaimed ten-year-old 
Jim. “This is really something. I’ve 
never seen anything like it!” As the 
boy spoke, he rushed from a sec- 
ond-floor room in the Grace Campbell 
Memorial Museum in Spokane, Wash- 
ington. He had lingered too long, 


Above: 
Lamp 

in the 
form 

of a 

h. 

Early 
Chris- 
tian 
earth- 
enware. 
Seattle 
Art 
Museum, | 
Eugene 
Fuller 
Memorial 
Collec- 
tion. 


“The Last 
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thought his impatient parents, who 
were calling him from the first floor. 

Jim had been looking at a display 
showing how Christianity had been 
introduced to the Indians of the 
Northwest by traders, trappers, and 
missionaries from the East. In the dis- 
play the sincerity of the Indians is 
noted in a quotation from Narcissa 
Whitman, who wrote in 1836: 

“The Cayuses, as well as the Nez 
Perces, are very strict in attending to 
their worship, which they have regu- 
larly every morning at daybreak and 
evening at twilight, and-once on the 
Sabbath. They sing and repeat a form 
of prayer very devoutly, after which 
the chief gives them a talk.” In 1838 
Elkanah Walker wrote “...we must 
use the plough as well as the Bible 
if we do anything to benefit the In- 
dians.” Jim’ was much impressed by 
the graphic story of the Indians’ belief 
in a Guardian Spirit and of the efforts 


of pioneer men and women to 
Christianity with the Indians. 


‘ 


Museums open doors to adventure } 


This day had been one of the mos 
exciting of Jim’s summer vacatior 
Though he lived in Spokane, this we 
his first visit to his home-city muse 
um. In fact, it was his first visit to am 
museum. | 

Exciting days await children an 
young ‘people in many museum 
across the United States and in othe 
countries when parents, teachers, o 
leaders take them to see, absorb, an 
enjoy the Christian heritage of ar 
which is often neglected by churches 

Maybe someday Jim will visit th 
lovely Art Museum in Seattle, Wash 
ington, for example. The staff ther 
feels that a museum must be mor 
than a research center or a storehous 
for paintings and other objects of a1 
if it is to be an inviting place for chil 
dren and young people, and a use 
educational factor in the community 
The staff members of most museum 
today agree, and are making thes 
buildings, large or small, doorways t 
real adventures of inspiration an 
knowledge. 


Religious works in the Seattle museut 


There is a great variety of thing 
in the Seattle Museum. “The Las 
Supper,” a brilliantly colored paint 
ing by Peter Paul Rubens (1577 
1640), shows more dramatic actio 
and excitement than is found in mos 
of the paintings on this subject. e 
bens does not show all the disciple 
around the table with Jesus — onl 
seven. Seeing and comparing th 
painting with Leonardo da Vi 
(1452-1519) “Last Supper,” with th 
one which André Derain painted i 
1911 (see Journal cover, March 1955. 
and with that of Robert Hodgell, 
contemporary American (see the spé 
cial issue of the Journal, “Art i 
Christian Education,” February 195 
page 18), could be an excellent intro 
duction to the meaning of the com 
munion service as used in our churek 
es today. 

A favorite subject of the e 
painters was the adoration of 
Christ Child. Two paintings on 
subject in the Seattle Museum 
from each other in that in the one th 
child is being adored by the Maj 
while in the other the child’s moth 
is adoring him. The first, calle 
“Adoration of the Magi,” was pain’ 
by the Master of the Straus Mad 
around the end of the fourteenth 
tury. We see the mother holding 
child, while a king kneels b 
them, his crown on the floor and 
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idoration of the Christ Child,’ by Cosimo 
ysselli. Seattle Art Museum. 


ands touching the child’s feet. 

The second painting shows the 
other herself kneeling beside the 
ld, who is lying on a part of her 
be, reaching his hands out to her. 
seph and the boy John are nearby 
-John holding a small cross, Joseph 
ding a mallet that looks like a 
oss. In the background is a tiny 
tivity scene with the animals lying 
side a doorway. On the other side 
a landscape with some people who 
ay be coming to see the child. This 
inting is called “Adoration of the 
arist Child” and was painted by 
isimo Rosselli (1439-1507). 

A small panel depicts John the 
aptist talking with two Pharisees. 
fidently the two men have come to 
‘ baptized by John, but he is ques- 
ming their sincerity. This is one of 
series of altar panels on the life of 
hn the Baptist done during the sec- 
id quarter of the fourteenth century 
r one called Master of the Life of 
int John the Baptist, of the Ri- 
inese School. Usually John the Bap- 
t is painted as a man alone in the 
iiderness or at the river baptizing 
sus. This is a close-up of John in 
serious conversation. 

In addition to many other religious 
intings, the museum has some pre- 


istian objects. One is the figure 


a donor dating back to around 3,000 
ars before the Christian Era. It is 
|eleven-inch statue of a man. It was 
ought from Mesopotamia and was 
tended to stand in perpetual adora- 
m near an altar of a temple. In this 
splay case there is also a small 
cred ram that has the same decora- 
mas that on the statue of the man. 
‘obably both came from the same 
ea and period. 

Beautiful Meissen statues of eleven 
ostles were made in Germany in 
38-1740. They were modeled after 
tues in a church in Rome. 

There are several wooden statues, 
cluding one of Saint Peter with keys 
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and one of Saint John with the chalice. 
A more elaborate carving is one of 
“The Presentation of the Christ Child 
in the Temple,” a Flemish carving 
done about 1480. Mary is holding the 
baby Jesus, with Joseph standing near 
with a basket and doves. There are 
two women, each with a basket and 
three doves. Simeon stands ready to 
receive and bless the Child. 


One of the most interesting pieces 
on exhibit, small and easily passed by, 
is an earthenware lamp about eight 
inches long and five inches high, made 
in the shape of a fish. The fish was a 
symbol used by the early Christian, 
and this lamp may have been used 
in a Christian service or in a Christian 
home where the words from the 
psalmist had taken on new meaning 
after Jesus came to bring light into 
the world: “Thy word is a lamp unto 
my feet, and light unto my path” 
(Psalm 119:105). 


The museum loans reproductions 


Children and young people—adults 
too—of the Bothell Methodist Church, 
near Seattle, experience something of 
Jim’s surprise and delight right in 
their own church. Every three months 
a new exhibit of reproductions of good 
paintings is brought to the church 
from the Seattle Museum, through its 
lending service. The framed pictures 
are hung on the walls of the educa- 
tional building and church parlors, 
where members of the church and 
church school can see and enjoy them. 
Not all the paintings are classified as 


“St. John the Baptist Meets Two Pharisees” 
(Riminese, 2nd quarter of 14th c.). Seattle 
Art Museum, Samuel H. Kress Collection. 


“Adoration of the Magi” (Florentine, ca. 
1400). Seattle Art Musewm, Samuel H. 
Kress Collection. 


religious, but all bring new insights. 

The Seattle Museum also has a large 
collection of slides that are used ex- 
tensively. These, the reproductions, 
guided tours through the museum, a 
reference library, and radio and tele- 
vision shows on art, all help to make 
the museum a valuable aid in the un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the 
oft-neglected heritage of Christian 
art. 

To know and understand the great 
art of today and long ago is to- have 
a spiritual resource that is available 
in no other way. Christian art not 
only supplements the teaching in the 
church school; in itself it can make 
an important contribution to Christian 
nurture. 

It is not distance, nor even lack of 
time, that keeps leaders from using 
the museums in their communities. 
Usually it is lack of planning or lack 
of information—information that is 
easily available. As we often hear it 
said over the radio, “This information 
is as close as your telephone.” Willing 
museum staffs are at the service of 
individuals and groups at all times. 
Just as public schools, youth clubs, 
and community agencies make fre- 
quent use of their services, so should 
the churches. Church school classes, 
youth and adult groups, teachers and 
families—all should avail themselves 
of this help in discovering and enjoy- 
ing the treasures of Christian art in 
the museums nearby. After all, it is 
our Christian art. 


NOTE: Copies of the special issue, “Art 
in Christian Education” (February 1959) 
are still available at 75¢ each. Orders 
should be sent to the International Jour- 
nal of Religious Education, Box 303, 
New York 27, N.Y. 
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What 


ale 


teen-agers 
like? 


lige’ TIME I taught the leader- 
ship education course “Understanding 
Youth,” the parents and youth work- 
ers in the classes asked me many sin- 
cere questions about what teen-agers 
are like. I could give answers from 
books, from adult authorities, and 
from my own experience in teaching, 
but this did not seem to be enough. I 
therefore decided to find out what 
young people themselves think about 
the questions. 

I submitted a questionnaire of 28 
questions to 1,286 high school boys and 
girls in 22 churches, representing 6 
different denominations. The churches 
were selected carefully to give varia- 
tions not only in denominations but 
also in size and location. However, all 
were from a large metropolitan area, 
and nearly all might be classified as 
“middle” or “upper-middle” class. 
They were typical of the churches 
found in our major Protestant de- 
nominations. 

The questions dealt with the rela- 
tions of teen-agers at home, at school, 
and at church; their problems, their 
likes, and their dislikes; their ambi- 
tions and plans for the future; and the 
way they feel about their church and 
its activities. The majority of the boys 
and girls gave full, frank, and sincere 
answers; only a few answered face- 
tiously. 

The results of these questionnaires 
can be presented in many ways. A 
few of the findings and their implica- 
tions for church programs for young 
people are described in this article. 
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Junior highs are interested in fellowship opportunities in the church schoe 
and are enthusiastic about an active program. Senior highs (see picture opposite 
are more mature and are interested in the nature and function of the church 
Clark and Clar 


by Elaine HOLCOM!} 


Wife of Luther Holcomt 
executive secretary of the Greate 


Dallas Council of Churches, Dallas, Texa 


Differences between junior ribiehs and senior highs 


The temperamental differences between junior highs and senior highs a 
striking, and can best be described in simple comparative columns. 


A Junior High 

1. Is very active; boisterous in 12th year, 
moody in 13th, and confident and self- 
assured in 14th year. 

2. Tries to break away from parental 
controls. 

3. Has problems arising from relations 
with (1) friends, (2) family, (3) school 
work, and (4) himself. 

4. Blames problems on others and ex- 
pects solutions from outside—e.g., 
blames school difficulties on teachers 
and too much home work. 

5. Wants adult outside of home for coun- 
seling, which should be practical and 
definite. 

6. Prefers church school to congrega- 
tional worship. 

7. Is interested primarily in the fellow- 
ship aspects of the church program. 

8. Wants an active church school pro- 
gram, where he can be an officer and 
be prominent in all discussion and ac- 
tivities. 

9. Feels the church is “theirs” 
people’s), not “mine.” 


(other 
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. Is interested in the church, prefe 


. Feels the church is “mine”: “I be 


A Senior High 


. Is quieter, more poised; realizes he i 


on the brink of adulthood, and i 
learning maturity of outlook. ( 


. Admits need of guidance. 
. Has problems arising chiefly fs 


relations to himself. 


. Seeks solutions for problems wwithi 


himself—e.g., blames his school diffi 
culties on study habits and use of time 


. Wants adult outside of home for coun 


seling, but wishes to understand rea 
sons behind rules or restrictions. 


. Prefers congregational worship t 


church school. 


interested primarily in church wo: 
and preaching. « 


. Wants friendships at church, orshi 


formal services of worship conducts 
with dignity; wants communion ser 
ices “unrushed.” Interested in # 
nature and meaning of the church 


I can feel at ease.” Wants closer rela 
tions to pastor. Capable of deep le’ 
of commitment. 


" | 
mplications for grading 
‘Not only the questionnaires, but 
aany years of experience with teen- 
gers have led me to question the con- 

ntional grouping into three-year 

unior highs and three-year senior 
ighs. I find more differences be- 
ween thirteen- and fourteen-year- 
Ids than between fourteen- and 
ifteen-year-olds. A large number of 
ourteen-year-olds complain of the 
ack of discipline in Sunday schools. 
‘his is a protest against the more 
joisterous twelve- and thirteen-year- 
Ids to whom they refer as “the 
‘ounger kids in our department.” The 
Ider pupils insist that these “kids” 
eep them from gaining the benefits 
rom the lessons and programs that 
hey want to have. 
_A fourteen-year-old has more self- 
ssurance and more confidence in his 
bility to grow up than does a 
hirteen-year-old. He is less enthu- 
iastic than is a twelve-year-old, and 
s less moody and touchy than a 
hirteen-year-old. He shows less tend- 
ncy than younger teen-agers to- 
yard resisting adult authority. He 
las a more mature attitude toward 
dults and displays a new interest in 
eople. 

He is not quite as mature in his 
hinking as are most senior highs, but 
ie surpasses the abilities of younger 
unior highs. He is at an important 
urning point in his adolescent years. 
Je needs and wants more depth in the 
resentation of lessons and programs 
n Sunday school and youth groups to 
hallenge his new capacity to think 
ogically. But he is not quite ready 
0 meet the competition which he 
vould have to face if he were placed 
n a senior high department. 

A separate department for fourteen- 
rear-olds may be the answer, if there 
re enough of this age to make for 
food learning and fellowship. An- 
ther answer, and one which is being 
ised in some denominations, is to 
livide junior highs and senior highs 
nto three departments, grouping to- 


er the seventh and eighth grades,- 


he ninth and tenth grades, and the 

leventh and twelfth grades. This 
es the leaders a good opportunity to 

neet the rapid maturation and con- 

tantly changing needs of high school 

tudents. 

} 

Vhy teen-agers drop out 


In 1955 I made a study of the reli- 
ious attitudes and backgrounds of 200 
lelinquents. I was surprised to find 
hat more than three fourths of the 
oys and girls in the correctional 
chools concerned claimed regular at- 
endance at church school and church 
efore they were twelve years old. 
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What is the difference between junior highs and senior 
highsP What significance do the characteristics of both 
groups have for the church’s program for youth? 


At least one of the parents of each boy 
and girl in this group held member- 
ship in some church. At about twelve 
years of age they had dropped out of 
church school and church. 

There is, of course, no one factor 
upon which the blame can be laid for 
teen-agers’ dropping out of church 
school. Yet several clues lead me to 
believe that one reason is that they 
thought of the church as something 
belonging to their parents. They re- 
garded it as they did community in- 
stitutions owned and operated by 
adults. Few thought of the church as 
their own or referred to the congrega- 
tion as “we.” 

In many instances the parents of 
these delinquent boys and girls had 
held up religion as a negating factor. 
They had portrayed God as a “pa- 
rental policeman.” Is it not natural 
that children of such parents would 
tend to break away from their parents’ 
church as they tried to break away 
from their homes? 

This finding offers a great chal- 
lenge to workers with early adoles- 
cents, not just to “hold” them in 
church school, but to lead them to 
participate in the church organization. 
They need a sense of belonging within 
the church congregation and of iden- 
tity with it. Both junior and senior 
highs need to have a significant rela- 
tion to the church program—the 
junior highs to participate in the or- 
ganizational structure of the church, 
and the senior highs to become in- 


Max Tharpe 


volved in the organic nature of the 
church. Senior highs are capable of 
commitment, and are making decisions 
that will shape their whole futures. 
A number of them express a desire for 
a closer relation to their pastors. If 
teen-agers are led to realize that they 
are the Church—a part of the fellow- 
ship of the redeemed, and thus in- 
volved in its very nature—they will 
not likely turn from it and its teach- 
ings in later years. 


Help from other adults 


Only 8 per cent of those answering 
the questionnaires felt that their par- 
ents did not trust them. However, 
more than half felt a need to discuss 
their personal problems with some 
adult other than their parents. Who 
could serve better as these “other 
adults” than youth workers and teach- 
ers in the churches? 

Teen-agers also want counseling 
about their plans for the future. Sixty 
per cent realized that they needed help 
in planning ahead, although more than 
that number had a pretty good idea of 
what they wanted to do. One boy 
said, “I want my church to lead me to 
know how to have a full and happy 
future.” 

Both junior and senior highs in- 
dicated that they wanted to do inde- 
pendent thinking. They wanted to 
base their decisions on something 
deeper than external laws and cus- 
toms. Many teen-agers from both 
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groups asked for more discussion of 
topics relevant to teen-age problems 
and needs. One of them asked for 
“more programs that will actually help 
us, and not just deal in generalities.” 
It is evident that the discussions in the 
church school and the youth fellow- 
ship should be on matters with which 
teen-agers are personally concerned, 
and the conclusions reached should be 
those which they can accept as their 
own. Conclusions do not have to be 


Like most denominations, the American Bap- 
tist Convention publishes four story papers for 
children and youth. These papers are a good 
resource for the enrichment of the curriculum. 


The teacher 
and the 


story paper 


by Marion BRAWN 


Editor of Children’s Publications, 
American Baptist Convention, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Eas ABOUT EIGHTY YEARS the 
Protestant denominations have been 
furnishing story papers for the chil- 
dren and youth in the church schools. 
One of the earliest dates back to 
1881. Practically all of the major de- 
nominations still publish story papers 
for primaries, juniors, and junior 
highs. Some include an additional 
paper for older teen-agers. Through 
the years these papers have contained 
stories, poems, feature articles, art 
work, and other items—all for the 
purpose of nurturing Christian growth. 

In the early days, there was little 
other reading material published 
especially for the young. Today the 
situation is quite different. There are 
many worth-while magazines and 
books for boys and girls of all ages. 
As this change has taken place, the 
church school story papers have con- 
tinued to provide entertaining and 
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reached in one session. Often a 


healthy amount of curiosity will cause 


a problem to become a live issue and 
will stimulate further thinking and 
investigation. Above all, the leader 
should not appear to exert pressure to 
get teen-agers to accept certain ideas. 

Several of the boys and girls in- 
dicated that they did not like teachers 
to use the lecture method; this makes 
the teacher appear to be “talking 
down” to them. A senior girl said that 


interesting reading. The distinction 
between them and the secular publi- 
cations is that the material in the 
story papers has a definite Christian 
orientation and challenge. In addi- 
tion, the papers have become increas- 
ingly more closely related to the 
church program. They have always 
supplemented the church school 
teaching materials in a general way; 
they do so more specifically today. 

An example of the close tie-in with 
the church school program is the 
case of the young people’s program for 
Sunday evening, on which Joe and 
Martha were working. 

“Here’s a story we might use,” 
said Joe, as he thumbed through the 
pages of the topic magazine, “only it 
has no ending. What’s the big idea?” 

“Look what it says,’ pointed out 
Martha. “ ‘Let the group suggest what 
they think the ending should be. After 


va. 
\ ae 


the thing she most disliked in he 
church was “teachers giving lessons. 
She added, “We need more persona 
study.” Teen-agers want to partie 
ipate in discussions, but do not wan 
attention called to them when they d 


not know the answers. 
( 
They don’t want to conform 


The usual idea is that teen-ager 
always want to follow the crowd. / 
(Continued on page 44) 


that, if they want to know how 
really ended, see the January 17 isst 
of Youth Echoes. ” 

“That’s great! We could get f 
kids thinking about and discussir 
this whole idea of ‘freedom and limit 
by using this much of the story. The 
if they want to know how the authi 
resolved the problem in the stor 
we'll refer to the youth paper. B 
wait a minute,” added Joe, “we dor 
have that issue yet.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” repli 
Martha quickly. “The issues for 
whole month come together at 01 
time. I can get a copy from the chur 
school secretary.” 

“Good enough! Will you get it tl 
first thing Sunday morning?” aske 
Joe. 

“Sure will,” said Martha. “Funn 
isn’t it? Our youth department on 
began taking this story paper last fa 
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: 

nd this is the second time something 
a it has tied right in with one of the 
‘outh programs.” 

| 


Vhat the teachers say 


‘Is this an isolated case, or is the 
burch school story paper actually a 
urriculum resource? Let us consider 
tow these papers have been used in 
‘ther situations: 
| First-grade Teacher: “Not long ago 
discovered a ‘Who Am I?’ series of 
3ible characters in the primary de- 
jartment story paper. These were 
\ttractive full-page drawings of some 
if the very same Bible people we were 
tudying about on Sunday mornings. 
| began calling the boys’ and girls’ 
tention to this feature. Then I sug- 
ested that they use the pictures at 
tome as a kind of game, asking some 
nember of the family to name the 
haracters represented, after which 
he child could tell the stories. 

“I myself saved all the pictures, 
nounting them on heavy cardboard 
ind then using them at the end of the 
mit to help the boys and girls recall 
he Bible stories. I’m saving them also 
n my permanent picture file, for later 
ise. 

Seventh-grade Teacher: “We've had 
ome good conversation about the 
vork of a missionary as a result of 
he cartoon strip in the teen-age story 
aper. My class has discovered that 
he life of a missionary is anything but 
lull. The boys especially watch each 
veek for the next installment.” 

Teacher of Young People: “In a 
juarterly handbook designed for 
vorkers with young people, I read 
reviews of articles and special fea- 
ures which are to appear in the two 
apers for youth. I often find some- 
hing there that may help in class 
liscussion. For example, we may be 
tudying about vocations and I happen 
0 notice that an article is scheduled 
or one of the July story papers on 
What Does God Want Me to Be?’ 
f possible, I read the article in ad- 


rance. If I find that it is especially - 


ertinent, I may ask a member of my 
lass to report on it. Once we spent an 
mtire class session discussing an 
rticle on prayer found in the youth 
tory paper.” 

Teacher of Juniors: “I am delighted 
o find that a series of Bible back- 
round pictures which once were 
rinted in the story paper have now 
een collected into several booklets. 
‘hese are a wonderful resource for 
ny juniors when they want to know 
uch things as the occupations and 
ustoms of people in Bible times, or 
vhat a Bible home looked like inside 
Ss well as outside. The story paper is 
lanned for the boys and girls, I know; 
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but I can’t afford to overlook reading 
each issue myself. Sometimes a story 
fits right in with our class session.” 

Primary DepartmentSuperintendent: 
“The worship material on the back 
page of our story paper has impressed 
me. I decided to cut out this section 
each week and paste it in a loose-leaf 
notebook, to make a book of worship 
resources. I often refer to this collec- 
tion when I am planning for depart- 
ment worship. When I use something 
from the current story paper, I urge 
the children to use this section of the 
paper at home. 

“Sometimes I discover items else- 
where in the paper which are related 
to sessions some of the classes will be 
having. For instance, I found a poem, 
“Tf I had Lived in Bible Times.” This 
I knew would be helpful with the unit 
on the boyhood of Jesus, so I passed 
along a marked copy of the paper to 
the particular teacher involved.” 

Youth Leader: “Our youth group 
decided to take as its service project 
this year the raising of money to help 
build a Christian youth camp in Japan. 
We needed pictures and interesting 
facts to motivate the project. Imagine 
our satisfaction when we discovered 
that our youth paper carried just the 
kind of visual material we needed!” 


The content is varied 


Many people think of the church 
school story paper as something that 
contains wholesome and entertaining 
reading for children and youth—good 
for them if they can be induced to 
read it, but quite unrelated to what 
is being studied or done at church or 
elsewhere. How many teachers and 
parents know that denominational 
story papers contain features such as 
those mentioned above? A member of 
the Board of Christian Education or 
the church school superintendent 
might find it interesting to check all 
the issues of the story papers received 
in a given month, to see how many 
items teachers and parents could use 
profitably to further Christian teach- 
ing and experience in church and 
at home. 

A quick review of twenty story 
papers, covering five Sundays and in- 
cluding materials for four age groups, 
reveals a total of forty-six items, as 
follows: twenty worship suggestions 
and devotional articles for personal 
use; seven pictures featuring churches, 
hymn writers, and Christian poets; 
seven games, puzzles, and other novel- 
ties to test Bible knowledge; five 
articles offering practical help in 
Christian living and information about 
Bible lands; four stories based on the 
Bible; two full-page illustrations of 
Bible characters or missionary activi- 


ties; one picture-strip serial on mis- 
sionary life. This summary does not 
include the wide variety of items— 
inspirational stories, poems, and the 
like—carried in each issue. 


Plan to use this resource 


The packet of story papers that a 
church receives each month contains 
many valuable curriculum resources. 
It is the responsibility of church school 
leaders — departmental superintend- 
ents and teachers—to discover these 
resources and plan to make good use 
of them. 

Here are a few suggestions for 
stimulating this discovery and plan- 
ning: 

1. Secure in advance, from the 
church school office, copies of the 
story paper your group will be re- 
ceiving during the coming month. 


2. Read four or five issues as soon 
as possible, and mark special features 
that you may want to bring to the 
attention of your class, that you think 
you might use in teaching, or that 
parents should know about. 

3. Decide how and when to make 
use of special features. A marked 
copy of each issue might be posted on 
the bulletin board a week before it 
is given to the group, calling attention 
to these features. An item might be 
used in the worship service. If a letter 
or news sheet about church school 
doings is being sent to the homes, it 
should mention coming story paper 
features which might be shared in 
family conversations or worship. 


4. Use the story paper yourself in 
such a way that your class or depart- 
ment will know you consider it an 
important part of the curriculum and 
not something to take or leave. Pro- 
vide adequate time for distributing the 
paper each Sunday. Encourage pupils 
to comment on items they have read 
or used. When interpreting the printed 
tools of your church school curriculum 
to parents and others, include the 
story paper just as you do the teach- 
er’s book and other pieces of material. 


A class of primary boys and girls 
was planning a program for parents 
and friends, to acquaint them with the 
highlights of Sunday church school 
sessions. Different children were to 
tell about the various things they had 
done. Ruth, who had not made a con- 
tribution up to this point, said, “I 
could show them our story paper and 
tell them what is in it.” Her sugges- 
tion was readily accepted by the 
group. To this child, the story paper 
was an important part of her church 
school experience. Are you making 
the fullest use of this important year- 
round resource? 
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Burma 
plans for 
weekday 

classes 


by Russell F. HARRISON 


Director, Department of Missionary 
Education, International Convention of 
Christian Churches, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Ree with me a trip almost 
halfway around the world to Rangoon, 
Burma, in the heart of Asia. 

It is summer, 1958. To appreciate 
Asia one must make the journey there 
in hot weather, and perferably when 
there is plenty of rain. Our purpose 
in going to Burma is to meet with the 
Burma Christian Council, in which 
the church and mission groups of 
Burma project plans and programs 
cooperatively. 


An opportunity opens 

A growing need is brought to our 
attention. The government schools 
have opened their doors for classes in 
Christian teaching. We are surprised 
because the concept of Burma as a 
Buddhist country is so firmly estab- 
lished in our minds that we are un- 
aware of the impact which Christian- 
ity is making in this Asian land. 

The faces of the persons express 
concern at the report that there are no 
Christian classes now because there 
are no textbooks available for their 
courses. These books are required 
before a “released time” program can 
be inaugurated. What can be done? 
Who can prepare the needed mate- 
rials? Glances around the room re- 
veal the inability of anyone present to 
carry forward the specialized respon- 
sibility involved. This is to say noth- 
ing of lack of personnel and funds! 
But no one is content to drop the mat- 
ter. Surely there is a way. 

‘Daw Win Mya (pronounced Me- 
ya) could do this,” exclaims one of the 
leaders. 
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Schoolgirl in Pegu, Burma, wears her 
rainhat during the monsoon season. 


Leon V. Kofod 


A quick response comes, “But she 
is going to the United States to study 
on a special scholarship and she is 
due to leave in two months.” 

Maybe this, in itself, is fortunate. 
Could the two visitors from America 
and the Secretary of the Burma Chris- 
tian Council interview Daw Win Mya? 

As the members of the Council ex- 
citedly dream their dreams the sober- 
ing reality of finance enters the dis- 
cussion. Could the World Council of 
Christian Education explore avenues 
of support in the United States? If 
Daw Win Mya is willing to accept this 
call to serve her native land of Burma, 
can her studies include the kind of re- 
search and preparation needed for this 
task? Our discussion points in an 
affirmative direction. Someone sug- 
gests that her transportation plans 
could be adjusted so that, instead of 
going directly to the United States, 
she can go by way of Tokyo, Japan, 
and participate in the Fourteenth 
World Convention on Christian Edu- 


LET’S SING A BURMESE SONG 


LA = Bog a 
er a 
2 ae 


BS Sua Bie oe Be 
AEN K 2 ESS es 


2S SS GE Ss SS 
tet 9 emer Lay Peel eae 
He -_ ~ 
Sa ee 


pe-aw pe-aw shwin shwin loo me-o bown sohn swa, la 

yout ma-te th-ha e-ah me-ah, nee yin ah ko geh tho bown 
seh-ga, ney ne-ya doe dway say-tah, loo me-o m-kwah bown 
meh bown meh doe dway nee ne-ut ja zo gweh, loo me-o 
m-kwah bown meh bown meh doe dway nee ne-ut ja zo gweh. 


English meaning of the Burmese Song: 
“Let all of the people be very happy 
as they come together and make friends. 
Let us come together as brothers. Let 
us set our hearts on unity, making no 
divisions between races. Let us all live 
together in unity.” 


cation. Could the World Council 
Christian Education assume the adde 
costs for this part of the trip? We no 
affirmatively. In Tokyo she wo 
have opportunity to talk with lea 
of other countries who do 
curriculum writing. This would 
most valuable. y 
Daw Win Mya responds favorabl 
and prepares herself to go out “4 
faith” to study in order that she 
do this work for Burma. Ship an 
plane schedules are adjusted. 


The financial problem is faced 

Now let us shift the scene quickl 
back to America, leap the space ¢ 
many months to the present. Daj 
Win Mya is studying in the Pacif 
School of Religion, where she i 
majoring in curriculum developmen 
She is eager to return to Burma afte 
this period of preparation. There sh 
will prepare textbooks for weekda 
religious education for the schools ¢ 
Burma. It is thought that the mate 
rial she writes can be used in Chris 
tian as well as in government school: 

As Daw Win Mya studies, other 
face the task of securing the money t 
support this important undertakings 
They tell weekday leaders in th 
United States about the plans, askin 
if the weekday religious educatio: 
classes of this country might like t 
contribute to the cost of the three 
year program of curriculum develop 
ment in Burma. The Burma Christia 
Council will secure office space an 
much of the money, but it will nee 
our help. 

Teachers from the Christian school 
of Burma will teach the released tim 
classes in government schools. Th 
classes will be open to all Burmes 
children whose parents are willing fo 
them to have this experience as pal 
of their education. Here is an un 
paralleled opportunity to tell the stor 
of Jesus Christ to children in a pre 
dominantly non-Christian land. Foe 
many of these children, it will be thei 
only opportunity to hear of Christ. 

Through this and other projects ani 
programs, Christians in the Unite 
States join hands with Christians i 
distant lands to share in a 7 
enterprise, dear to the hearts and live 
of both. 


Weekday religious education classe 
and others wishing to help childre: 
and young people of Burma to ha 
materials to use in their classes cai 
secure further information from W 
Council of Christian Education ani 
Sunday School Association, 475 Riv 
side Drive, New York 27, New Yeu 
Contributions should be sent to 
same organization, clearly marked f 
“Burma Weekday Project.” } 
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Current Evaluations 
from a nation-wide network of 
nterdenominational committees) 


Che Bible Story of Easter set 

Two filmstrips, color, scripts, guides, 
pith one 12-inch 3315 rpm recording. 
roduced by Family Films (Family Film- 
trips), 1959. Available from denomina- 
ional film libraries and other, Family 
lealers. Sale: $16.50 complete. 

Cup of Sorrow (30 frames) portrays the 
ord’s Supper and Jesus’ prayer, as well 
is his betrayal, arrest, trial, and cruci- 
ixion. 

Day of Gladness (36 frames) continues 
with the sealing of the tomb, early-morn- 
ng visit of the women, Jesus’ appearance 
them, and the promise of the Holy 
Spirit. Both filmstrips feature live pho- 
ography from the motion picture, Power 
of the Resurrection. 


A trio of committees arrived at several 


-ommon agreements. Their members ap- 
sreciated the value of scriptural fidelity 
for the basic instructional values it offers, 
yet they felt that much of the period’s 
spirit was lost in the literal translation. 
However, the simplicity of the continuity 
and the omission of explicit Crucifixion 
visualization enhances possibilities of use 
of the filmstrip with children. Color pho- 
tography is very vivid, and may be too 
much so for some older viewers. The 
producer has again employed his tech- 
nique of identifying “things to look for” 
in the filmstrip, but this sound educa- 
tional device is not utilized fully by the 
treatment that follows. Taken in total 
view, the set is recommended for worship 
and instruction with juniors through 
adults in the more conservative fellow- 
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ships, and is acceptable for similar uses 
with junior highs through adults in con- 
gregations looking for more than the 
literal interpretation. Teachers will want 
to preview the strips carefully, since some 
well-known Holy Week sequences are 
not included. 
(II-A-3 & 4)+ 


Easter around the World 


41-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide, 
with or without one 334% rpm recording 
(flip side for How We Got Our Easter 
Customs). Produced by Society for 
Visual Education, 1959. Available from 
denominational film libraries and other 
SVE dealers. Sale: $9.00 with recording, 
$6.00 without. 

Seasonal observances in Japan, the Fiji 
Islands, India, Palestine, Greece, Ger- 
many, Poland, France, Sweden, Austria, 
Ireland, and the United States are fea- 
tured in this filmstrip. The script’s ap- 
proach is one of highlighting similarities 
as well as differences. 

While colorfully sharing the symbolic 
rites of a secular nature, the piece does 
not do justice to spiritual meanings in the 
day and the customs pictured. Its tempo 
is suited to children, as is the vocabulary 
of the narration, and could be recom- 
mended as a supplemental instruction aid 
with primaries and juniors. For similar 
use and ages in curriculum units, though, 
it is limited. Insufficient explanations are 
given of the distinction between pagan 
and Christian customs in some instances, 
and of the combination of both in others. 

(VI-A-5; VIII-C)+ 


Easter in Jerusalem 


40-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide, 
with or without 33144 rpm recording. 
Produced by Family Films (Family Film- 
strips), 1959. Available from denomina- 
tional film libraries and other Family 
dealers. Sale: $10.00 complete, $6.50 with- 
out recording. 

A camera tour of modern Jerusalem 
takes viewers to areas associated with 
Palm Sunday, Holy Week, and Easter 
events. Worshiping pilgrims from Ortho- 
dox, Roman, and Protestant segments of 
Christianity also are shown visiting these 
places. 

Just where such material will fit into a 
denomination’s curriculum is not simple 
to ascertain. Technical qualities of pho- 
tography, script, and musical backgrounds 
are adequate enough, but the title is mis- 
leading in two respects. The treatment 
is of present-day Jerusalem, as noted al- 
ready, and the continuity stops short of 
Faster’s triumph. On the other hand, 
more than a few details of the biblical 
account of the Crucifixion may be clari- 
fied. Our committees’ evaluation con- 
sensus is that the filmstrip is acceptable 
for instructional and inspirational uses 
with older primaries through adults. 

(1II-A-2; II-A-3)+ 


+Indicates subject area or areas used by 
the Audio-Visual Resource Guide to clas- 
sify church-related A-V materials. This 
“standard in its field” gives evaluations of 
2500 motion pictures, sound and silent film- 
strips, slides, and recordings, in addition to 
other materials. 


Gates of Glory 


30-minute motion picture, b & w. Pro- 
duced by the Lutheran Church, Missouri 
Synod (Concordia Films), 1958. Available 
from some denominational and other 
Concordia film libraries. Rental: $9.00, 
$12.50 during Lent and Easter. 

While awaiting execution in his jail 
cell, the apostle Thomas relates the events 
of Jesus’ last week to a fearful fellow 
believer sharing the space. As Thomas 
recounts his experiences, they are vis- 
ualized through flashbacks. The execu- 
tioners approach, and the cellmate re- 
dedicates himself to Christ’s cause even 
though physical death is at hand. 

Observant viewers will realize that the 
producer has lifted segments out of older 
films and shot new “vehicle” footage of 
Thomas in prison. This need not bother 
Christian educators if the desire for 
“what’s new this year?” is supported by 
them. The script is faithful to the Serip- 
tures, and groups looking for literal treat- 
ment of the account will find this flm 
useful. Others will criticize the relatively 
shallow interpretation of the Crucifixion 
and Resurrection. The device of telling 
the story through the eyes of “the doubt- 
er” offers many possibilities for follow- 
up, however, in all Christian circles. In 
summary, the material is recommended 
for the inspiration of junior highs through 
adults in so-called conservative fellow- 
ships, and is acceptable for the same use 
and ages in other communions. 

(II-A-3 & 4; VI-A-2, 5)+ 


How We Got Our Easter Customs 


36-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide 
with or without 3314 rpm recording. 
Produced by Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, 1959. Available from denominational 
film libraries and other SVE dealers. 
Sale: $9.00 with recording (flip side for 
Easter around the World), $6.00 without. 

Traditional origins are traced for the 
Easter bunny, egg coloring, new clothing, 
sunrise services, and the Paschal Lamb, 
among others. Visualization is through 
art work. 

As the paragraph above suggests, the 
only Christian custom included, for all 
practical purposes, is that of the sunrise 
service. The overall presentation is inter- 
esting and colorful, but fails to deal with 
much of a significant nature as far as 
church school curricula are concerned. 
Whether or not church leaders and teach- 
ers will find opportunity to use the strip 
in recreational settings is another thing. 
All in all, it is acceptable for the enter- 
tainment of juniors, but would have 
limited value as an instructional tool with 
them. 


(VI-A-5)+ 


In Joseph’s Garden 


29-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide, 
with or without 3314 rpm recording (one 
side for worship use, the other for instruc- 
tion). Produced by the Lutheran Church, 
Missouri Synod (Concordia Films), 1959. 
Available from denominational film li- 
braries and other Concordia dealers. 
Sale: $8.00 with recording, $5.00 without. 

Art work visualizes the events of the 
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ENRICH YOUR SERVICES THROUGHOUT THE 


“GATES OF GLORY” 


The inspiring story of Christ’s last days, 
from the Last Supper to the Ascension; 
climaxed with the magnificent Hallelujah 
Chorus. Use for Sunday School and Wor- 
ship Services during the Lent and Easter 
Season. 


30 minutes, B&W, Rental $12.00 


Easter’s meaning to modern times! 

“HE LIVES” 
Applying the Easter message to a modern 
family, Christ’s words, ‘Because I live, Ye 
shall live also,’ are dramatically emphasized 
as the world’s assurance of eternal life. 
Use for Easter Services, Sunday School, 
and Youth Groups. 


30 minutes, B&W, Rental $13.50; Color $22.50 


A favorite from the Living Bible Series, 


“IN JOSEPH’S GARDEN” 


The first Easter as recorded in the Gospels. 
New and original artwork. With Worship 
Service guide. 


Filmstrip, $5.00; with Multi-Use Record, $8.00 


“HE IS RISEN” 

The Easter story from Jesus on the Cross to 

His Appearance to Mary. Full color, living 

characters. With Worship Service guide, 
Filmstrip, $5.00; with Multi-Use Record, $8.00 


Add yisual emphasis to Lenten Services. 


“PASSION STORY” 


The Last Journey to Jerusalem 
The Upper Room ‘ 
The Betrayal in Gethsemane 


A dramatic means of conveying the full significance of Christ’s suffering and death. Full 
color. Living characters in realistic settings. Includes leader’s guides. Ideal for Worship 


Services or Church Schools. 


Jesus Before the High Priest 
The Trial Before Pilate 


The Crucifixion 


Filmstrips, $5.00 each; with Multi-Use Record, $8.00 each 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE: 


For complete motion picture 
and filmstrip catalogs, see 
your local dealer or write: 
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Set of 6 filmstrips and 6 records.........$43.75 
Set of 6 filmstrips only,.......cccccee2 21050 


Concordia Films 


St. Louis 18, Mo. 


resurrection and ascension of J 
Three seasonal hymns are placed 
the continuity for group participation. 
Major strengths of the material inelu 
its uncluttered manner of telling the 
stories involved and a sense of mov 
in the attractive paintings. Orches' 
backgrounds sometimes overcome ~ 
narrator’s voice, and the opportunities 
group singing may seem to break the 
tinuity for some viewers of all ages. Tl 
qualities of both sides of the recordi 
are above average with musical settin 
for worship and teaching narratives. — 
many respects, it is difficult to discoy 
the unique accents of each. Suitable 
its interpretations for most Christiar 
this film is recommended for the inspiri 
tion, acceptable for the instruction 
older primaries through adults. 
(II-A-4)+ 


Peter’s Resurrection Faith set 

Two filmstrips, color, scripts, guide 
with one 3343 rpm recording. Produce 
by Family Films (Family Filmstrip: 
1959. Available from denominational fil 
libraries and other Family dealers. Sal 
$16.50 complete. 


Peter’s Failure (45 frames) recounts tl 
disciple’s avowal of undying faith, whi 
soon is thrown over in a fit of cowardie 


Peter’s Victory (34 frames) continu 
with his rededication and forgiveness, at 
his role in the early Church from the di 
of Pentecost. 


Here is another pair of filmstrips mat 
from the feature film, Power of the Re: 
urrection. Much of the dramatic vah 
of the story is preserved in the sour 
filmstrip medium, even if facial expre 
sions are at times lifeless. All productic 
qualities contribute to the total, with u 
of voices from the motion picture soun 
track a special strength as far as fl 
evaluators were concerned. The scripi 
weighting of one of the Gospels and tl 
calculated insertion of extrabiblical fill 
should be noted by teachers. Recon 
mended for the inspiration and discuss 
stimulation of older juniors throug 
adults, the set is acceptable for straig 
instruction with the same ages. Bo 
strips should hold the interest of viewe 
in all of these groupings. 

(II-A-3 & 4; VI-A-5)7 


Power of the Resurrection 

59-minute motion picture, color or b 
w. Produced by the National Council | 
Churches (Broadcasting and Film Con 
mission) and Family Films, 1959. Avai 
able from denominational as well as oth 
BFC and Family film libraries. Rente 
$30.00 color, $1750 b & w, May throu 
January; $37.50 color, $25.00 b & w, Fel 
ruary through April. 

Screen and stage playwright Hem 
Denker has applied his talents to a sem 
scriptural drama of Simon Peter, fro 
the days prior to the Crucifixion throug 
the birth of the Church at Penteco: 
Veteran actor Richard Kiley plays # 
part of Peter. 

Visualization of the Bible offers a gam 
of problems, and a few are unresolved | 
this film; but the overall effect and cor 
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‘mt comes across with integrity and good 
iste. Kiley’s performance is one of a 
uman being who passes through the 
tany stages in becoming a true disciple. 
bter’s weaknesses and strengths are 
tehed rather well. Sets and special ef- 
iets are a rank above those seen in most 
lible films, and the physical miracles 
slevant to the historical span (Resur- 
ection and Pentecost) are suggested 
‘ithout detailed portrayal. The only 
ichnical flaw obvious to many may be 
ae climactic choral rendition of Handel’s 
Hallelujah Chorus” under the words of 
leter’s final lines. Highly recommended 
or the inspiration of older juniors 
wrough adults, the film could be accept- 
ble for the stimulation of follow-up dis- 
ussion among senior highs through 
dults. 

(II-C; VI-A-5, II-A-3 & 4, I-C-1)+ 


he Story of the Prophets, Part 1 
Six filmstrips, color, scripts, guides, 
ith or without three 33144 rpm record- 
igs. Produced by Cathedral Films, 1958. 
wailable from denominational film li- 
raries and other Cathedral dealers. Sale: 
40.50 complete; $6.00 each filmstrip, $3.00 
ach recording. 

Frontiersmen of Faith (54 frames, flip- 
de of recording for Amos, God’s Angry 
fan) is the introductory material for 
ve entire series. General backgrounds 
re provided for the roles and times of the 
1en whose lives are shared in the follow- 
ig strips. 

Amos, God’s Angry Man (46 frames, 
ip-side of recording for Frontiersmen of 
aith) deals with the first of the “writing 
rophets.” Beginnings of his ministry 
re traced through his pronouncements 
uring years of Hebrew crises. 

Hosea, Prophet of God’s Love (52 
ames, flip-side of recording for Micah, 
rophet of the Common Man) tells of the 
eartbreak out of which this stalwart 
und a new awareness of God. The 
lan’s discovery of divine love as costly 
nd dangerous, as well as radiant and 
owerful, is highlighted. 

Micah, Prophet of the Common Man 
35 frames, flip-side of recording for 
losea, Prophet of God’s Love) deals with 
ie man’s resilience in the midst of con- 
mporary social evils. His understand- 
ig of God’s nature is featured. 


The Vision of Isaiah (49 frames, flip-_ 


de of recording for Isaiah, Statesman 
x God) interprets one experience dur- 
ig the man’s progression toward spiritual 
laturity. The relevance of this to Hebrew 
istory of the moment also is described. 


Isaiah, Statesman for God (59 frames, 
ip-side of recording for The Vision of 
jaiah) continues from where The Vision 
.. ends. Much of the narrative accents 
ie Messianic prophecies found in the 
anonical book bearing Isaiah’s name. 

Frontiersman of Faith gives an excel- 
mt overview of the prophets and could 
e useful for either introduction or re- 
iew, if not both. Each man presented is 
iven a personality; emphases are placed 
pon moral implications of messages 
ther than upon difficult-to-visualize 
lystical elements. On the other hand, 


larch 1960 


The Vision of Isaiah tackles a mystical 
experience, and brought mixed reactions 
from the evaluators. The remaining four 
titles in this set were received rather 
uniformly. Representative comments dealt 
with the dynamic approaches to the men 
and their messages, brilliant art work, 
and carry-over motivation to social ac- 
tion areas. Appreciation was expressed 
for the ways in which the prophets have 
been made flesh-and-blood emissaries of 
a living God. The Vision of Isaiah is 
recommended as a discussion stimulator 
with senior highs through adults; the 
other five strips are recommended as in- 
structional and discussional tools with 
junior highs through adults; Frontiers- 
men of Faith is recommended as a wor- 
ship aid with junior highs through adults. 
While no one strip in the series exhausts 
the primary content of the subject portion 
under consideration and may not deal 
adequately with various schools of in- 
terpretive thought, all six should motivate 
further detailed study among their suit- 
able audiences. 
(III-C-4; VI-A-3)+ 


The Story of the Prophets, Part 2 

Four filmstrips, color, scripts, guides, 
with or without two 33144 rpm recordings. 
Produced by Cathedral Films, 1958. Avail- 
able from denominational film libraries 
and other Cathedral dealers. Sale: $27.00 
complete; $6.00 each filmstrip, $3.00 each 
recording. 


Jeremiah, the Reluctant Rebel (54 
frames, flip-side of recording for Ezekiel, 
Man of Visions). 

Ezekiel, Man of Visions (60 frames, 
flip-side of recording for Jeremiah, the 
Reluctant Rebel). 

Prophet-Poet of the Exile (52 frames, 
flip-side of recording for In the Fullness 
of Time) tells of the voice from among 
the Hebrews exiled in Babylon in 550 B.C. 
and its contributions to prophetic litera- 
ture. 

In the Fullness of Time (44 frames, 
flip-side of recording for Prophet-Poet 
of the Exile) summarizes the series and 
leads into the greatest prophecy, that of 
Jesus’ birth. 


This quartet of materials brought a 
variety of reactions from the committees. 
Ezekiel, Man of Visions and Prophet-Poet 
of the Exile deal with controversial con- 
tent in controversial manner. The former 
does not distinguish clearly between the 
visionary and reality; the latter presumes 
unduly in calling the titled figure “the 
greatest of the prophets.” Nonetheless, 
this pair, along with In the Fullness of 
Time, wrestle with areas of biblical study 
that have been neglected by A-V mate- 
rials. Even those with whom the inter- 
pretations are not completely compatible 
will find these pieces helpful in terms of 
study stimulation. In the Fullness of 
Time also considers the relation between 
the prophets and Jesus in a helpful way. 
Generally speaking, the set is recom- 
mended for the instruction and discussion 
stimulation of senior highs through 
adults, and is acceptable for similar uses 
with junior highs. 

(III-C-4)+ 

(Continued on page 42) 


Full-color photographs, outstand- 
ing narration, scriptural precision 
and authentic costumes and back- 
grounds have made Part 4 of the 
STORY OF JESUS Series the 
classic for Easter filmstrips. Six 
filmstrips and manuals, six dual- 
purpose records, master study 
guide—all in attractive storage 
box, only $40.50. Includes Trium- 
phal Entry and Cleansing of the 
Temple, Passover Supper and 
Betrayal, The Trial, The Cruci- 
fixion, The Resurrection, The 
Upper Room. 
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Dept. CH-2, 140 N. Hollywood Way, 

Burbank, Calif. 

Please send me: 

(1 New motion picture and filmstrip 
catalogs. 

(J Name of my nearest Cathedral film 
library and filmstrip dealer. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
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Bese Resources 


for April 


Primary 
Department 


by Marian Claassen FRANZ* 


THEME FOR APRIL: 
Exclamations About Jesus 


“One of the greatest journeys anyone 
can ever make is the journey from a 
question mark to an exclamation point. 
From a question mark about Jesus to an 
exclamation point about him... .”* Jesus’ 
contemporaries had questions about him: 
“Who are you?” “Are you the one who 
is to come?” “Are you the Christ?” But 
the events of Easter called forth exclama- 
tion points. Jesus was met at the gates 
of Jerusalem with shouts of “Hosanna!” 
affirming the earlier exclamation, “Thou 
art the Christ!” 

Easter is the time when we who are 
Christians join all who have made the 
pilgrimage from the question mark to the 
exclamation point. We answer the “He 
has risen!” of the first Christians with 
the triumphant confirmation, “He has 
risen indeed!” 


1. Thou Art the Christ! 


Catt To Worsuie: “O God, may the whole 
world praise thee”? 

INVOCATION: 

Be near us, Father, 

In our church today, 

As we listen, 

Sing and pray. 

Scripture: Matthew 16:13-19 

Sone: “The loving Jesus is my friend”* 

TaLK; “How People Changed When They 
Knew Jesus” 
Jesus’ life made a difference in the 


lives of many people. No one like Jesus 
had ever lived before. At first the peo- 


*Supervisor of Weekday Church Schools, 
Southeast Side, Chicago; Curriculum 
Writer, General Conference Mennonite 
Church. 


1Halford Luccock, in the Interpreter’s 
Bible, Vol. VII, p. 827. 


*Hymns for Primary Worship, Westmin- 
ster and Judson Press. 
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ple didn’t understand him, but when they 
got to know him they changed in many 
ways—in the way they thought about 
themselves and about other people, and 
in the way they behaved. 

(Zaccheus) Tax collectors wanted to be 
rich. Some of them robbed and cheated 
the people, not caring how many they 
hurt. Zaccheus was that kind of a tax 
collector: he treated people unfairly and 
took more money from them than they 
owed. Then something happened: Zac- 
cheus met Jesus. Being with Jesus 
changed Zaccheus. At once he gave back 
all the money he had taken from the 
people unfairly. He had changed so much 
that he gave back four times as much as 
he had taken! 

Sone: “Jesus was a loving teacher,” 
stanza 1° 


(Peter) Peter grew up by a lake. His 
father was a fisherman. Peter learned 
how to care for the nets, how to handle 
the boats, and how to catch fish. Peter 
may have wanted to be rich and impor- 
tant some day. Then Peter met Jesus, 
He decided to follow Jesus and be near 
him all of the time, even if it meant he 
could not longer be a fisherman on the 
sea,—even if it meant that he would not 
be rich and important. One day Jesus 
asked Peter, “Whom do you say that_I 
am?” and Peter answered, “You are 
Jesus! You are the Son of God!” Jesus 
knew that Peter had changed. 

Sone: “Jesus was a loving teacher,” 

stanza 2 

(Paul) Paul was causing so much 
trouble for the friends of Jesus that they 
were hiding from him. They were afraid 
of Paul because, whenever he found some 
of Jesus’ friends, he put them in jail or 
hurt them, But one day Paul changed. 
He had a powerful vision or dream about 
Jesus, and then he too became a follower 
of his. People could hardly believe it. 
“What? Can this be the same Paul who 
used to be so mean to us?” they asked. 
“He used to try to keep the people from 
following Jesus. Now he himself tells 
them about Jesus! How he has changed!” 
Sone: “Jesus was a loving teacher,” 

stanza 3 


LITANY: 


We thank you, God, for the stories: 

The story of Paul, who changed from not 
wanting anyone to follow Jesus to 
wanting everyone to follow him. 

We thank you, God, for Jesus. 

The story of Zaccheus, who changed from 
being a dishonest person who stole 
from people to one who helped them. 

We thank you, God, for Jesus. | 

The story of Peter, who changed from 
wanting only to be important, to want- 
ing only to be a friend of Jesus. 

We thank you, God, for Jesus. Amen. 

BENEDICTION (use all month, spoken by 
group): 

May Jesus, who lives forever 
Help us till we meet again. 


2. Hosanna! 


Worsuie Settine: Display a picture of 
the Palm Sunday scene, live palms, 
and a card with the word “Hosanna” 
printed on it. 

Scripture: Psalm 147:1, 12 

Porm: “I think when I read that sweet 
story of old’? 

TALK: “Praises for a Kind King” 


(Repeat the last line of the first stanza. 
“IT wish I might have seen his kind fad 
when he said, ‘Let the little ones com} 
unto me.’” Ask if the children have evd 
made the same wish.) ; 

Let’s pretend this morning that 
were living in Palestine at the time Jesij 
was there. For very special reasons 
will choose Jerusalem as the place whe 
we lived. Jerusalem was the capital 
Jerusalem was the city where the gre 
Temple of God shone in the sun. Je 
salem was the city where Jesus came 0} 
a very special day that we liked to re} 
member. 

Important and exciting things wer| 
always happening in Jerusalem. The chil 
dren who lived there loved to see then} 
One day when the children were playing 
they heard trumpets and shouting in th 
distance. They knew that a great leade 
was coming to Jerusalem. 

Quickly they scrambled to a 
perch, from which they could watch thi 
great leader enter the city. First in thi 
procession they saw men in brighti 
colored clothing playing great, shinin 
trumpets. Then came soldiers marching 
with their glistening spears held high’ 
the air. Next came men on horses. Eve 
the horses marched to the music. Then a 
last-eame the great leader. His horse wa) 
white, the most beautiful of all. On it 
back was a rich blanket for the leade 
to sit upon as he rode. All the peopl. 
who watched began to shout and way 
and cheer as the leader rode by. 

When the last of the great processioy 
had passed, the children of Jerusalen 
who had watched it, had a play proces: 
sion of their own. One of them pretende 
to be king. Others were pipers, mari 
ahead and playing merry tunes on thei 
little pipes. Others marched in the pro 
cession, carrying twigs that they had cu 
from trees, shouting and singing as the: 
marched. | 

Tired from their play, the children o 
Jerusalem stopped to rest beneath th 
shade of an olive tree. They talked abou 
the leader who had just ridden by. Som: 
of the leaders, they knew, were not gooc 
ones. They were cruel to their enemie 
and unfair to the people. 

“I wish we had a king who would bi 
kind and fair to all the people of th 
kingdom,” said one of the boys. 

“Yes,” said another. “I wish we had : 
king who would care as much about thi 
poor people and the sick people and th 
children as Jesus does!” 

No one spoke for a while. Each of th 
children was thinking what it would b 
like to have Jesus for a king. Each wa 
thinking how he would like to live in hi 
kingdom. There were many le, the: 
knew, who wanted Jesus to be. ing 

Then came a day that the children o 
Jerusalem did not forget. It was Pass 
over time, and travelers from all ove 
the country were coming to Jerusalem t 
worship at the great Temple. From thei 
high perch the children watched as mor 
and more people passed by them ani 
crowded through the gates of the city 
From where they were sitting, they co 
hear what the travelers were saying. — 

The news was spreading among thi 
crowds that Jesus, too, was coming t 
Jerusalem. When they heard that, th 
children did not wait. They hurried ou 
through the gates of the city and up th 
road to meet Jesus. 

There, far up the road, they saw him 
Jesus was riding on a donkey. Peopl 
were marching beside him. Someone ha 
put a coat over the donkey’s back ft 
make a saddle for Jesus, like the one | 
great king would have. The men an 
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omen ae children had taken branches 
palm trees and were waving them 
abo the air as they marched beside 
Some were throwing flowers in his 
ith, Others "hee throwing their coats 
‘the path of the donkey, just as people 
d for 2 ae king. It grew more and 
ore ex 
‘The dhildren of Jerusalem joined the 
aes Some waved palm branches. Some 


d flowers to throw into Jesus’ path. 
s played merry little tunes on their 
lpes as they marched ahead of Jesus. 
|As the procession neared the city, 
veryone began to shout: 
“Hosanna! 


— be the King who comes in 
the name of the Lord! 

‘Hosanna in the highest!” 

“Hosanna!” shouted the children with 

ie others. “Hosanna! Jesus is our King!” 

onc: “Tell me the stories of Jesus”® 

(stanza 3) and “Hosanna! be the chil- 

| dren’s song”? 

HYTHMIC WoRsHIP: 

During the singing of the second song, 

llow the hires 6 walk on a ee 

elieve road, re-enacting the Palm Sun- 

ay scene, showing their praise and love 

7 Jesus as the children of Jerusalem 

id. 

RAYER: Help us always to remember this 

very special day. Like the children of 

Jerusalem, we too want to give our 

praise and honor. Help us to love you 

always, O God. Amen. 

{ 


. He Has Risen 

onc: Choose from the selection of Easter 
hymns in your children’s hymn book. 
ISTENING TO Music: The children know 
that Easter is a happy time. The true 
joy of Easter, however, can best be 
seen against the background of gloom 
in which it is set. As the children listen 
quietly to some Easter music, lead 
them to distinguish the sadness from 
the bursting joy in the music. 
MRAMATIZATION: “He Has Risen!” 

(Note: This playlet is designed to 
upplement the biblical account of the 
fesurrection, which should be familiar 
» the children before they begin to 
york on the dramatization. If the pri- 
iary lesson materials of your denomina- 
ion do not deal with the Resurrection, 
ubstitute resources should be used.’ 

(If you use See make them very 
a a mere headpiece or strip of ma- 
serial draped over re shoulder will give 


he suggestion of a character who ils 


ong ago. The characters do no spea 

ut the leader should discuss with th 
hildren how they can show sadness ond 
oy in their postures and facial expres- 
ions as they pose the scenes.) 


ICENE I: Three women, looking sad, on 
ai e5 to the tomb. 


ary 2 the morning, 

e rising of the sun, 
women came with spices, 

Walking sadly to the tomb. 


Who will roll the stone away 


from the tomb?” they sadly said. 
They were still afraid, not knowing 


%See the toe of the Internat 

n tog issues of 
February 1959 or 

March 1960 


es for mal Journal 
rnal, 


He had risen from the dead. 
ALL: 

Good news! Good news! 
Jesus is no longer dead. 

He has risen! 

He has risen! 

He has risen, as he said! 


Scene II: Mary Magadelen stands bent 
and weeping. 


READER: 

By the tomb stood Mary weeping, 

And as she wept, she heard a voice: 

“Woman, Woman, why are you weeping? 

Why are you weeping? Can you say?” 

“T am weeping, Sir, and lonely, 

For they have taken him away!” 

Cuorus: Repeat lines above: . 
news... .” 


Scene III: Having heard the news from 
the women, Peter and John rush to the 
tomb. 

READER: 

Go quickly and tell his disciples! 

Go quickly and tell the good news! 

Tell Peter! 

Tell John! 

Tell the whole world around! 

Tell all the good news you have found! 


Cuorus: Repeat lines above. 


Scene IV: Disciples walking on the road 
to Emmaus. 


READER: 

A stranger came to sad disciples 
Who were walking to the town. 
“Tell me, now, what is your trouble? 
Why so sad, and looking down?” 


“Good 


They, almost too sad to answer, 
Told to him their long, sad tale. 
So sad at first they did not notice 
That he was no stranger at all. 


Corus: Repeat lines above. 

Sone: “Christ the Lord is risen today” 

Prayer: Offer thanks for the glad 
Easter day which brought the good 
news to the friends of Jesus that Jesus 
had risen from the dead. Offer thanks 
also for the fact that they told the 
good news to others. 


4, He Has Risen Indeed! 


Worsuie SeErtine: Picture of disciples 
gathered around Jesus and/or of the 
Last Supper. 

Scripture: Matthew 28:20b 

TatK: “Remembering Jesus” 


Just as we like to think of the things 
Jesus did and said, so too did the disci- 
ples like to remember him. We can imag- 
ine that they often gathered to talk to 
each other about the things that hap- 
pened when Jesus was with them. 
Sone: “Often Jesus’ Friends Remem- 

bered” 


I imagine that Peter and John were 
two of the friends of Jesus who liked 
to remember him. I imagine that there 
was one certain place they would like 
to go. Can you guess what that would 
be? We can be sure that they would 
walk along the road, past the olive or- 
chards and fields of grain, into a city 
street, up the steps of a house to the 
room where they had been with Jesus. 
It was a room where Peter and John 
wanted to go and think, and remember 
the things that Jesus had said there. 
When they got there something like this 
may have happened: 

The room was not empty. Other friends 
of Jesus had come there too to think 
and to talk about Jesus. 

“T remember,” one little boy said, “how 
Jesus always liked the children. He never 
said he was too tired. He never told us 
not to bother him. Even when the grown- 
ups told us to go away, Jesus would 
say: ‘Let the children come.” 

Mary Magdalene was there, too. As 
she remembered, she said: “What I love 
to think about is the first day of the 
week in the garden. Someone asked me 
why I was crying. I told the man that 
I was crying because they had taken 
Jesus away. Then the stranger said, 
‘Mary!’ and I knew when he said my 
name that it wasn’t a stranger at all. It 
was Jesus!” Tears started down Mary’s 
cheeks and a happy smile crossed her 
face as she remembered that happy mo- 
ment. 


WHERE 
ARE YOUR 
TEACHING 
PICTURES? 


To Esep our 
teach: pictures 
amc — 

and ‘indexed 


pmnedrate use 


PICTURE FILE DEPARTMENT 
232 South Prospect Street, Marion, Ohie 


YOUR CHILDREN WILL GET A LOT OF HAPPY CONSTRUCTIVE 
PLAY WITH COMMUNITY’S CHILD-SIZE FURNITURE 


® Solid hardwood construction 
® Built to last 

© Authentic design 

® Choice of finishes— 


natural or enamel 


1960 Catalog filled with many 


imaginative and durable items 
_now available free. Just write 


COMMUNITY PLAYTHINGS 
Dept. 75, Rifton, New York 


“And then do you remember,” Peter 
asked, “how excited you were when you 
came to tell us the good news? John and 
I didn’t believe you at first. We thought 
you were just pretending. Even though 
I ran to the tomb as fast as I could, John 
got there first. Then we knew that the 
good news you told us was really true. 
Jesus had risen from the dead! We could 
hardly believe it.” 

John, remembering, added, “I can’t 
forget that evening when we really saw 
him. We were sitting here together, not 
knowing what to think or do, when sud- 
denly we heard his words, ‘Peace be 
unto you.’ Then we knew that Jesus was 
really with us.” 

The room was very quiet now. Every- 
one was remembering that wonderful 
moment when they had seen Jesus. They 
were remembering what he said. The 
sun shone through the window onto the 
happy faces around the room. It was a 
long while before anyone spoke. 

At last a smile spread over Mary’s 
face. “He promised to be with us always, 


even until the end of the world.” 
Around the quiet circle heads nodded 
as the friends of Jesus remembered his 
words that he would always be with 
them. Together they bowed their heads 
to pray. Remembering Jesus made them 
feel closer to each other. Remembering 
Jesus made them feel closer to God. 


Porm: “Friends of Jesus remembering” 
The little circle of friends remembered, 
Remembered days that used to be. 


“Will those glad days be gone forever, 
When Jesus lived in Galilee?” 


The little circle of friends remembered 
All the words they’d heard him say, 
“Do not be afraid or lonely. 

I am with my friends alway.” 


Thanking God, the little circle 
Bowed their heads to softly pray, 
“We will always be his helpers, 
And love him as we do today.” 
M.CF. 


SILENT PRAYER 


Junior Department 


THEME FOR APRIL: 
Remembering Jesus During Lent and 
at Easter 


For the Leader 


As we draw near the climax of the 
church year, the Easter season, we con- 
tinue the theme used last month. You 
will want to reread the suggestions given 
in the introduction for the March wor- 
ship resources. Each Sunday of April is 
significant. The first is Passion Sunday, 
when we think of the courage with which 
Jesus faced death. The second is Palm 
Sunday, when we recall children’s ex- 
pression of love for Jesus. On Easter 
Sunday we think of the wonder of Jesus’ 
Presence with all his followers, and on 
the last Sunday of his Great Commission. 

Some of the hymns used last month 
may be used again. Others are suggested 
below. 


1. The Heroic Jesus 


Worsuip SETTING: Use a picture of Jesus 
which you feel emphasizes his courage; 
it may be the one you used the first 
Sunday in March. : 


The Service 

The opening hymn today will probably 
be “Jesus, our hero, strong and tender. 
Others appropriate for use are: “Lord, 
I want to be a Christian,” “I would be 
true,” and “Hail to all the heroes.” 


*Director of Leadership Edueation and 
Weekday Church Schools, the Church Fed- 
eration of Greater Chicago; writer of cur- 
riculum materials, the Five Years Meeting 
of Friends. 
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by Meta Ruth FERGUSON® 


For this Passion Sunday, instead of 
dwelling on the Crucifixion itself, we 
think of the heroic Jesus, who did not 
flinch from doing what he believed was 
right even though he realized it would 
probably lead to his death. 

Junior boys and girls are attracted by 
heroes. Make it your purpose today to 
deepen the appreciation your boys and 
girls already have for Jesus. They should 
be helped to feel that Jesus was truly a 
hero. Your second purpose will be to 
inspire your group to be heroic followers 
of Jesus’ way of love—even when doing 
the right thing is very hard. 

Today your boys and girls should come 
to understand some of the reasons why 
Jesus was crucified—especially to see 
how heroically he did and taught what he 
believed was right even though he knew 
it was dangerous to him personally. Some 
of the incidents you might choose to 
point up today in this connection are: 
his teaching regarding the tribute money 
(Matthew 22:15-22); his teaching about 
the Pharisees (for example, Matthew 
23:2-7); his visit with Zacchaeus (Luke 
19:5-7); his expulsion of the money- 
changers from the Temple (Mark 11:15- 
18); his agony in the garden (John 
12:27). There are many other passages 
which would be just as appropriate. 

You might arrange these various inci- 
dents into one narrative, adding com- 
ments where needed, to indicate how 
each event or teaching affected people’s 
attitude toward Jesus and contributed to 
his death. 

You might prefer to have some/of the 
Bible passages read by juniors. You could 
make explanatory comments between 
each reading, or you might have the 
junior who is reading give a brief inter- 
pretation. If the latter plan is used, you 
will need to work with each child as he 
plans the statement he is to make. 

It is important to keep in mind that 
the primary purpose of a service such 
as this is not to inform but to commune 


“service. Be sure to read or tell the pa 


with God. Information is offered only 
clarify the message. 


2. Hosanna to the Son of Da 


Worsuir SETTING: h 
Palm branches and spring flowers, 
perhaps a large palm plant, can help g¢ 
a Palm Sunday atmosphere. Elsie An 
Wood’s “The Triumphal Entry,” wh 
is available in size 12”x18” at 35¢ 


denominational publishing houses, | 
Giotto’s “Entry into Jerusalem” s¢g 
13”x12”, $3.00,, could be used todi 


However, it probably would be me 
effective to display again the “Head 
Christ” which you have chosen. 


The Service 
Call to Worship: Psalm 24:9, 10. ; 
Scripture: The story of Jesus’ ent 
into Jerusalem is told in all the Gospe} 
Matthew 21:1-16, Mark 11:1-10, 
19: 20-40, John 12:12-15. Choose 


choice would give you an opportun | 
to emphasize the things you feel are me 
needed to blend in with the rest of 


about the children’s participation, 
given in Matthew 21:15 and 16. 4 
Music: Prelude, “The Palms.” Hymi 
from from which to choose today: | 
“With happy voices ringing” (perhaps 
opening or processional hymn) 
“Fair are the meadows” / 
“All glory, laud and honor” 
“Christ the King rides forth in triump! 
“Tell me the stories of Jesus” (thi 
stanza—if yours is a group of young: 
juniors) : 
Hymn Story: In order that one of 4 
most beloved Palm Sunday hymns mz 
have greater meaning for your grou 
you might tell them this story: 


Att Gtiory, Laup, anp Honor? 

When Palm Sunday comes, there is 
hymn people especially love to sing. 
is “All Glory, Laud, and Honor,” a gre 
hymn written more than 1100 years aj 
by Theodulph of Orleans, when he w: 
in prison. It tells the story of Palm Sur 
day beautifully; how the children ar 
people gathered to sing hymns of prais 
waving the palm branches and shoutir 
“Hosanna!” as Jesus, their friend, rox 
by. This hymn has always been a favori 
of children. 

Theodulph was brought from Italy — 
France by King Charlemagne, to | 
Bishop of Orleans, a very important pos 
tion in the Church. But because The 
dulph was an Italian and not a Frenel 
man, the new king, who became rul 
after Charlemagne died, became su 
picious and believed that Theodulph w 
disloyal. So he was thrown into priso 
There he spent his time writing. One 
the poems he wrote was the words of # 
hymn, “All Glory, Laud, and Honor.” 

Theodulph had many friends in # 
Church, and the choir boys felt esp 
cially friendly toward him. Somehow tl 
poem was smuggled out of prison. TI 
choir boys in the churches where The 


f 


‘Available from International Art Pu 
tidied eae 
1 s igan, or from stri 

1208 Sixth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 


*By Jean Louise Smith, in Junior Worsh 
urces, February 1956 Internation 
Journal. 
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ulph had been bishop quickly learned 

) sing their friend’s hymn. They sang it 
ot only in church, but as they marched 
4 procession around the town. Perhaps 
tat is one reason why it has always been 
| favorite processional hymn for chil- 
ren’s choirs. 
| Purpose and Message: The purpose of 
pealling when Jesus entered Jerusalem 
tiumphantly, with special emphasis on 
he part the children played in this 
vent, is to help junior boys and girls 
ing of ways in which they too can honor 
| raise Jesus. 

Either by means of a worshipful discus- 
ion or in a time of guided meditation 
nd prayer, think together about how 
iach one can really honor him. They can 
lo this by praying often with sincerity, 
yy following Jesus’ teachings in their 
ives, by doing the right thing even when 
t is not easy, and by inviting others to 
ttend their church and church school. 

e words of the hymn “Savior, in the 
yvords I say” might be read as a prayer 
t the close of this period. 

A litany might be worked out, with 
ndividual juniors making statements of 
yvays they can praise God and Jesus. 
following each statement, the group 
night sing the closing part of the hymn 
All creatures of our God and King” as 
refrain: “O praise him, O praise him, 
\leluia, Alleluia, Alleluia.” : 


. “Lo, I Am with You Always” 


VoRSHIP SETTING: 

‘An Easter lily or other spring flowers 
yould be most appropriate to use today. 
ince the emphasis suggested is on Jesus’ 
ontinuing presence, rather than on the 
faster story itself, it would probably be 
10re effective to display again the “Head 
f Christ” which you have been using 
astead of a traditional Easter picture. If 
ou prefer an Easter picture, however, 
‘ou might use Burnand’s “Disciples Run- 
ing to the Tomb,” which you can prob- 
bly find in your collection of teaching 
ictures. Or you can order a small print 
rom Artext Prints, Inc., Westport, Con- 
ecticut for 60¢. The questing spirit and 
agerness shown by Peter and John 
ped be meaningful to junior boys and 
irls. 


‘he Service 

Music: As a prelude, the pianist might 
lay the arrangement from an old Rus- 
ian hymn, “Christ Is Risen,” which is 
iven on page 146 in Hymns for Junior 
Vorship. 

Choose hymns which will have the 
10st meaning for your juniors. “Fair are 
ame meadows” and “With happy voices 


inging” might be used again today..The 


est Easter hymns would probably be 
Christ the Lord is risen today,’ the 
urteenth-century hymn “Jesus Christ 
risen today,” or “Lo, the earth is risen 


Call to Worship: This might be Mat- 
1ew 28:20b: Jesus said, “Lo, I am with 
ou always.” Or you may prefer the tra- 
itional Easter ritual which is still being 
sed, especially in Orthodox Churches: 
header: Alleluia, Christ is risen. 
Response: He is risen indeed. 
Scripture: One of the following pas- 
ages: John 11:25; Acts 2:28; John 10:10; 
r John 17:3. 
Purpose and Message: Junior boys and 
ils are too young to understand the 
r1eological implications of the resurrec- 
on story. It is unfair to expect them to 
iterpret its full meaning. They are not 
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why JUDSON V.C.S.? 


Each year at this season we remind you that this is planning 
time for Vacation Church School. 
theme and then recommend the use of Judson V.C.S. Materials. 
But why Judson V.C.S.2- What makes Judson V.C.S. Materials 
so vital? Why are they recommended with such urgency? What 


We point out the current 


lies within their attractive covers, their work sheets, workbooks, 


packets and other V.C.S, aids? 


It is not only the dedication of 
those who created them, and con- 
tinue to examine and re-examine 
them ... it is the PLAN—the 
teaching technique—for imparting 
the joyous news of the Gospel to 
children at every age, according 
to their needs. It is based on the 
“cone of experience.’ This is a 
graphic way of saying something 
we all know very well, but some- 
times forget — that people learn 
best by experience. Yes, this is 
the real secret of the success of 
Judson V.C.S. materials — their 
learn-by-doing methods. 


At the right, is a triangle which 
points out clearly why all Judson 
lessons are planned to give the 
child significant opportunities for 
experiencing the deep Christian 
truths that can shape his life; op- 
portunities for becoming involved 
in understandable situations that 
help him to "know" what the Bible 
verses really mean to him, at his 
age level. Every lesson and activ- 
ity is shaped to this dynamic plan. 


The Cone of Experience 


|. We retain only 10% of what we Hear 
2. But we retain 50% of what we See 


3. And we retain 90% of what we Experience 


NURSERY: THE 3's AT VACATION CHURCH 
SCHOOL 


Teachet'sailext; 40S0300) te scyacn ayterctantavee cates 75¢ 
Storybook Packet, 40S0301................. 30c 
KINDERGARTEN: OUR FRIENDLY CHURCH 
meacher's; Text: 40SO0314. cto. ewe. ie: es oie 75¢ 
Pupil's Work Sheets, 40S0315............... 25¢ 
PRIMARY: THIS IS OUR CHURCH 
Teacher: s ext a 4050308 pcass.- cats tein ytart 75¢ 
Pupil’s Work Sheets, 40S0309...............25¢ 
JUNIOR: WE NEED CHURCHES 

Teacher's’ Text, 4080306... ..........--.0-: 75¢ 
Pupil's Work Sheets, 40S0307............ .25¢ 
JUNIOR HIGH: THE STORY OF THE 
CHURCH 

Teacher Sapeaxty. 40503 li2. cccrsenvs sires DG 
Pupil's Workbook, 40S0313............ ...30¢ 


EXAMINATION KIT. Write for this Kit of 
V.C.S. Materials; includes valuable PLAN- 
NING BOOK showing the scope of the work. 
See how JUDSON TEXTS meet all requirements. 
An exceptional $5.26 value, only $3.75. 


THE JUDSON PRESS 


Available at your local bookstore or 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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yet ready to decide whether to accept 
the story literally or symbolically—and 
in the years to come the story will have 
greater meaning for them if they have 
not been expected to accept someone 
else’s interpretation. 

Nevertheless, there is much in the story 
that can have meaning for juniors. They 
can reeognize the change that came over 
the disciples at Easter, whether they 
actually saw Jesus again with their eyes 
or whether they were aware of his pres- 
ence in the sense that they knew they 
could count on his Spirit to be with them 
always. It is in this latter sense that the 
story can speak most directly to your 
boys and girls, and it is your high privi- 
lege to help them understand what it can 
mean to have the Spirit of Christ guide 
them and to give each one strength to 
act in line with that guidance. Consider 
what the verse “Lo, I am with you al- 
ways” means to them. 

i together about some of the 
things Jesus said about life. See refer- 
ences suggested under Scripture for use 
today and decide which ones might be 
helpful in this service. 


This poem might be used today: 


Gop’s CHANGELESS LAws 

We thank you, God, for changeless laws 
That always will be so: 

For tender grass from hard, brown sod, 
For rain and sun and snow, 

For blossoms, fruits, and tiny seeds, 
For nesting birds that sing, 

For day and night, for health and life, 
For every wondrous thing. 


We cannot understand Your ways: 
Their mysteries are too deep, 

But we have seen a butterfly 
Awaken from its sleep 

All changed and bright and beautiful 
With eager wings outspread; 

We've seen a bulb placed in the ground 
Bring forth a tulip red. 


te 


900000000000000000 


For boys and girls too old 
for Bible stories, but not 
quite ready for the Bible itself 
—here is a richly illustrated, 
beautiful book of selections 
from the RSV Bible 


BIBLE READINGS 
for Boys and Girls 


Illustrated by Lynd Ward 
Ages 10-up $3.00 


29000000000000000000000000000 


» 000000 0000,, 
000 


Now at your bookstore "700 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Exclusive publishers of the RSV Bible 


We say such things are miracles, 

Too great for us to know, 
Like that first joyful Easter Day, 

When hearts were all aglow 
With tidings of a risen Christ 

Whose life would never end, 
Whose spirit would live on and on 

In follower and friend. 

M. Surter® 

The following incident helps to point 
up the impact of Jesus’ continuing pres- 
ence: 


A CALL IN THE GARDEN‘ 


Some year ago a Muslim tourist visited 
the Garden of Gethsemane. Walking 
through the setting of Jesus’ spiritual 
victory, he became strangely moved. He 
felt impelled to know more of the Man 
whose death had not ended his extraordi- 
nary power. 

Seddik Wasily Girgis walked to Jeru- 
salem and sought out Christian leaders. 
They influenced him strongly, and he 
was converted. Today he is one of Egypt’s 
leading pastors and Christian administra- 
tors. 


TRIPLE THREAT* 


“T don’t know who was more thrilled,” 
writes a missionary from Hong Kong, 
“those who gave; those who received; or 

ose who watched from the sidelines!” 
The children of Tsunwan Stinday School 
had been urged to bring a special offer- 
ing for the children in the Haven of Hope 
tuberculosis sanatorium. It was hoped 
that the Sunday school would contribute 
enough to buy enamel cups for each of 
the forty sick children—about ten dol- 
lars. But the Sunday school was excited 
about the project, and over eighty dol- 
lars was offered—this despite the poverty 
of most of its members. Not only did 
the children supply forty enamel cups 
for drinking milk, but also a towel, a 
toothbrush, and a bar of soap to go with 
each cup! 


THE Evmence* 

A few years ago Chabela, a Quiche In- 
dian girl, entered a Bible institute near 
Quezaltenango, Guatemala. She did not 
come for the Bible courses, but to get 
practical training in homemaking, and in 
health and hygiene techniques for her 
village. Under the Christian influence in 
the school, she gave up her belief in 
witchcraft and finally publicly professed 
her faith in Christ. 

Recently Chabela asked a friend to 
accompany her home on one of her 
weekly visits. To her surprise, Chabela’s 
father asked the two girls to sing some 
hymns. The girls did the best they could 
without hymnals, but desiring to give a 
better witness, they returned three days 
later with books, really prepared to sing. 
Upon their arrival, Chabela’s father an- 
nounced that he wanted to be baptized. 
For months, it seems, he had been read- 
ing Chabela’s Bible and observing her 
carefully to see what Christ was doing 
to her life. The evidence had persuaded 
him; he had made his decision. 


4, You Shall Be My Witnesses 


Worsuip SETTING: 
Burnand’s “Go Forth and Preach” is a 


*By Helene M. Suiter, in Junior Worship 
a March 1952 International Jour- 
nal. 


‘Christian World Facts 1958-59, published 


for the Division of Foreign Missions, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, by Friendship 


“God's love, as taught by Jesus, to ma 


challenging picture for today’s ser 
Some copies are available from Oestrei 
er’s, 1208 Sixth Ave., New York 36, Nj 


The Service 


Music: Since this is the last of t 
particular series of services, you © 
want to choose some of the : 
Jesus which your group has enjoy 
most. Hymns that have special signi 
cance for today’s theme are: 
“Fairest Lord Jesus” “| 
“TI would be true, for there are those’ 

trust me” \ 
“Long ago the friends of Jesus” 
“Brother of all the world, Christ 

came” { 

Purpose and Message: Today we car 
further the thought of the continu 
presence of Jesus’ Spirit and consider 
context of Jesus’ statement, “Lo, I 
with you always.’ This promise } 
given in connection with “The G! 
Commission”—the task given to Jest 
earthly followers and to all his followe 
who have succeeded them. Matthew 28 
and 20 and Acts 1:8 are the scriptu 
bases of today’s theme. ; 

Recognition should be given to the fe 
that Jesus’ followers through the ce 
turies have taken the Good News 


countries and that we should feel gra 
tude that the Gospel has come to us. T. 
heart of the message today should ce 
on consideration of what junior ho 
and girls can do to help carry out Jest 
Commission to take his message — 
others. If you are using the Burnand pi 
ture, you may want to spend a few mi 
utes discussing it. < 

There will be some repetition 
drawing together of the insights 
have come during this series of servic 
emphasizing Jesus’ life and teachings 
For example, in thinking together 
what it means to witness for Jesus, # 
boys and girls will want to recall sor 
of the ways of praising Jesus which we 
considered on Palm Sunday. “ 

Here are some illustrations you 
want to use, from Christian World Fa 
1958-59, which show how Jesus’ Com1 
sion has been carried out over the wor 
Some of them show how children, 
are witnessing. 


Tuey Stoop AMAzEp‘ 


Townspeople in a community of We: 
ern India s in amazement one 
noon, watching a group of perspi 
muddy young men at work digging 
foundation ditch for a house. 
youths, they had been told, were studer 
from the nearby United Theological C 
lege. Could it be possible? Why, man’ 
labor was ‘degrading for an educa’ 
man! 5 

“You're students?” they asked wonde 
ingly. “Then why work?” ~ 4 

“No pay? It’s midday and very hi 
Why work?” 

The young men did their best to e 
plain. They were building a home 1 
a retired Bible woman, a widow. Or 
recently had- they learned of her de 
perate need. After years of near-starv 
tion and of wearing threadbare clothi 
she had been able to save only 100 rupe 
(about $20). Villagers had given ‘her 
piece of land for a house, and a distr 
committee of Kohlapur Church Coun 
donated 50 rupees for the purchase 
materials, but labor costs were rising a 
the woman was too old to do the wo 
herself. 

Then the ministerial students went ir 
action. They organized a work camp a 
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lid for stone from a nearby quarry. 
ader the wondering eyes of the gaping 
[lagers they cleared the site, dug the 
undation ditch, and set the foundation 
icks firmly with good black mud, work- 
g under the direction of Christian 
asons who contributed their labor. They 
tried stone from the quarry on their 
yn_backs to load on the truck that 

orted it to the building site. 

They built a house; but, more than 
at, possibly with it they built a new 
meept of work and service. 


GROWING IN STEWARDSHIP* 

Congo women of the Woman’s Society 
Christian Service are maturing in 
rld-mindedness. They voted to send 
lf of their 1958 World Day of Prayer 

ing to the international relief fund 

r Hungarian refugees and the other 

lf to the work of African Bible women 

Leopoldville. In 1957, half the money 

om their regular monthly pledges was 

mt to Korea to help support the work 

a missionary in an orphanage for boys. 


Not UNNOTICED* 
Mission work in a Muslim land is ex- 


Junior 


or the Leader 


It must be said over and over that 
orship is an experience, not a program 
>a study. It is true also that this ex- 
rience of knowing the nearness of God 
id being able sincerely to feel a glad 
spendence on him requires daily prac- 
ce. It is likewise true that as one grows 
the experience of worship, one grows 
his ability to accept God’s great love 
id forgiveness, and to receive the 
rengthening power to live worthwhile 
ves. ‘ 

These resources have been prepared, 
ot as ends in themselves, but as aids for 
ie leaders of group worship services. 
he purpose of the suggestions given be- 
w is to help the group know more 
early what it means to turn their lives 


| God and to offer God their deepest. - 


janksgiving and sincere adoration. 
Easter, which occurs this month, has 
any meanings for Christians. The one 
mphasized in these resources is the 
ernal leadership of Christ. Because of 
ie Resurrection, Christ lives eternally 
r us and we can be his followers if we 
wnestly try to know him. 


. The Artist Shows Us Jesus 


For this service three or four repro- 
uctions of great works of art represent- 


* Teacher of youth in the Wilmette Con- 
‘egational Church, Wilmette, Illinois. Ed- 
‘ational therapist, National College of 
ducation, Evanston, Illinois. 
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tremely difficult. Yet so great a crowd of 
Arabs gathered at a church in Jerusalem 
last Easter that the Arab pastor trans- 
ferred the service to a street outside. 
The quiet witness of schools and works 
of mercy is not unnoticed—the witness, 
for instance, of such landmarks as the 
Christian hospital that stands on the 
ridge of the Mount of Olives in Jerusa- 
lem. Its chapel is a warehouse for barrels 
of powdered milk and bales of clothing, 
and its heavy walls shelter a modern 
hospital for refugees. 


Love Drew a CIRcLE* 

The widening circle of Christian in- 
fluence cannot always be seen in the life 
of one man. However, in northern Argen- 
tina, one man has been making a stir in 
the city where he has a pastorate. God 
has used him to bring many young peo- 
ple to Christ, including six who in a sin- 
gle year enrolled in his Bible school to 
prepare for Christian service. So great 
has been his Christian witness that the 
Roman Catholic superintendent of edu- 
cation has told the young pastor that he 
would like to have eighteen Evangelical 
teachers to place in the public schools! 


High Department 
by Olive L. JOHNSON* 


THEME FOR APRIL: 
Jesus’ Followers We Would Be 


ing Jesus may be studied for the revela- 
tions which they give of Jesus’ life and 
personality. These pictures may be 
mounted on poster board and placed in 
turn on a small easel on a table. Four 
or five junior highs may sit at the table 
behind the pictures and explain them. 
The interpretations given below are ten- 
tative only and should be changed to 
include the young person’s own thoughts 
about the painting or other thoughts 
inspired by it. 

SUGGESTED PICTURES: 


The February 1959 issue of the Inter- 
national Journal contained reproductions 
of many fine pictures. Others were listed 
on pages 39-42 of that issue. Some of the 
pictures are accompanied by editorial 
interpretations which may be adapted for 
use by the junior highs.1 

The Saturday Evening Post for Decem- 
ber 26, 1959, carried sixteen pages in color 
of paintings on the life of Christ—paint- 
ings done by Italian masters of the 
eleventh to fifteenth centuries. It should 
be fairly easy to get these pictures locally. 
They are of good size, but should be 
mounted. 


Catt To WorsHip: I Thessalonians 5:15 

Hymn: “O Jesus, I have promised,” 
“Now in the days of Youth,” or “O 
Master, let me walk with thee” 

PRAYER 


¥ Additional copies of this special issue on 
“Art in Christian Education” are available 
at 75¢ each at the office of the International 
Journal of Religious Education, Box 303, 
New York 27, N.Y. 


LEADER: 


“More poems have been written, more 
stories told, more pictures painted, and 
more songs sung about Christ than about 
any other person in human history, be- 
cause through such avenues as these the 
deepest appreciation of the human heart 
can be more adequately expressed.”2 Let 
us look at some of the representations of 
Jesus painted by artists of great skill and 
greater insight into the significance of 
Jesus’ life. 


1. Rembrandt’s “Head of Christ,” from 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art? (pre- 
sented by a junior high) 

“This portrayal of the head of the 
young Jesus has a warmth and a depth 
of feeling seldom found in portraits of 
Christ. Rembrandt is considered by many 
people to be one of the very greatest 
artists who ever lived. He was a Protes- 
tant, and a deeply religious man. He 
made so many illustrations of the Bible 
that recently a publishing company has 
printed a very expensive book, A Rem- 
brandt Bible, with dozens of his pictures. 
Rembrandt painted many heads of Christ. 
This one, as well as one other, is in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City. 

“Notice that the light in this picture 
comes from within the picture, rather 
than from outside. The left side, in 
shadow, hints of sadness, while the right 
cheek is ruddy. The nose and chin are 
strong, but the parted lips seem to speak 
with tenderness. The brow is dented by 
thought. The large, thoughtful eyes are 
focused to the side, as if to soften their 
full impact. Rembrandt shows us the 
Jesus who embodied divine love in hu- 
man form.” 


2. Barna da Siena’s “The Calling of 
Peter and Andrew”4 (presented by a 
junior high) 

The first two disciples were Simon, 
later called Peter, and his brother An- 
drew. They were fishermen on the Sea 
of Galilee. Saint Matthew says that when 
Jesus came to them and said, “Follow me, 
and I will make you fishers of men,” they 
left their nets at once and followed him. 
This painting is done on the plastered 
wall of a building in a very ancient town, 
San Gimignano, in Italy. It was painted 
before artists learned about perspective, 
but the bodies are rounded and have a 
feeling of life. The two disciples look 
older than we usually think of them. The 
artist shows their immediate reaction to 
Jesus’ request. They are startled and 
doubtful, but we know that before long 
they felt the force of his personality, gave 
up their business, left their homes, and 
followed him to the end of their days. 
Jesus still calls us to be his followers, and 
one of the chief concerns of our lives is 
to discover how best to follow him. 


3. Andrea Mantegna’s “The Agony in 
the Garden’4 (presented by a junior 
high) 


?From the Introduction to Christ and the 
Fine Arts, by Cynthia Pearl Maus, pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. 

3 This is given in color on page 32 of the 
February 1959 International Journal (see 
footnote 1). A better reproduction may 
be ordered from the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Fifth Ave. at 82nd St., New York 28, 
N.Y. Size 8 x 10, 25¢, plus 10¢ postage. The 
interpretation given here is adapted from 
the one accompanying the reproduction in 
the February Journal. 

4Found in the special color section of 
the December 26, 1959, issue of the Satur- 
day Evening Post. 
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New and needed! — a procedures 
manual for administrators of 


CHURCH CAMPING 
FOR JUNIOR HIGHS 


Protestant churches today view camping as 
an integral part of the Christian Education 
program for junior high youngsters, and ex- 
cellent curricular materials have been avail- 
able. The amount of administrative help, how- 
ever, has been comparatively scant. Now this 
manual answers the need—advising camp di- 
rectors and committees on every conceivable 
detail of planning and operation. It discusses 
fully every aspect from selecting the camp site 
to such specifics as daily schedules and table 
service, and even provides useful "slants" on 
the nature of the young adolescent himself. 
It also includes job descriptions for all staff 
members, tips on recruiting, and information 
on the training program. The appendix shows 
twenty forms and letters helpful to adminis- 
trators, and the bibliography lists books suit- 
able for a camp library. Published for the 
Cooperative Publication Association, this is a 
book for all denominations and indispensable 
in its field. 


Available—$1.50 per copy—at your denom- 
inational or religious book store. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Pocono Crest Camps 


Aad aay CHICKAGAMI for BOYS 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 


35th Season. 2000-Acre Estate. Atop the 
Poconos. Lake. Balanced pr ogram of sports 


and creative ” activity. erienced Coun- 

selors. Physician. Protestant services. 
4 Weeks $170—8 Weeks $295 

IMustrated booklet ‘IJ’? on request 


rn 


GET YOUR 


Big Help 
in your 
S.S. Work! 


@ Just issued! Pastors, Sunday School 
Teachers, and all Christian Workers. Mail 
Coupon TODAY for the NEW complete 


Catalog 


Don‘t miss this FREE Offer — No Obligation. 
You'll get plans and ideas and suggestions to 
advance your work. Know the LATEST in Sunday 
School supplies, equipment, teaching aids, and 
growth stimulators. Write today 


pacaen sane nec een en enen Can Oe - 


Gentlemen: Please send me FREE, your Big 
Complete Catalog—Just out! 


_— 


Name. 

Address. 
Cpe one state 
Iam 0D Pastor, D Officer,O Teacher, O or. 


10 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. C-53, Chicago 3. Ill. 
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The clear light of late evening suffuses 


| this picture of Jesus with three of his 


disciples in the Garden of Gethsemane. 
We are accustomed to think of that as a 
night scene, but the light shows us the 
figures of the soldiers coming to arrest 
Jesus, and the lovely colors of the land- 
scape and clothing. Jesus is praying 
earnestly, “If it be thy will, let this cup 
pass from me.” You will notice that his 
hands are in the same posture as Diirer’ s 
famous drawing of “The Praying Hands.” 
The tired disciples are sleeping. Perhaps 
the artist meant this to be a warning to 
Christians against sleep and indifference 
when Christ’s cause is at stake. 


4. Rouault’s “Christ Mocked by Sol- 
diers,” from the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York® (presented by a junior high) 

(Use the interpretation given on page 
61 of the February 1959 International 
Journal.) 


5. Giotto’s “Lamentation over the Death 
of Christ”® (presented by a junior high) 
(Use the interpretation on page 36 of 
the February 1959 International Journal.) 


SmenT Prayer, introduced by the leader: 
Artists have helped us understand the 
wonder of Jesus. With our heads bowed, 
let us be silent and offer each his own 
prayer that he may better understand 
what it means to follow Jesus’ way. 

(After a short period of silence, the 
Sevenfold Amen, played by the pianist, 
might conclude the service.) 


2. Holy Week 


Cat TO WorRSHIP 
Hymn: “All hail the power of Jesus’ 


” 


name 
EXPLANATION OF Hoty WEEK: 


Leader: No single period is. so filled 
with meaning for Christians as Holy 
Week, the last week in Jesus’ life, the 
events of which led to his crucifixion. 

On the first day of Holy Week Jesus 
and his disciples went to Jerusalem. It 
was the time of the celebration of the 
Passover, and all Jews who could possibly 
go were traveling to Jerusalem. Some of 
the people recognized Jesus; and they ran 
before him, spreading palm branches and 
singing “Hosanna, Hosanna.” 

Scripture (read by a junior high): 
Mark 11:8-11 

Leader: For two days Jesus taught in 
the Temple. It was at this time that he 
gave us two great commandments for our 
lives. 

Scripture (read by a junior high): 
Mark 12: 28-34 

Leader: The chief priests and the 
scribes feared Jesus, and they wanted to 
get rid of him. They were jealous of this 
man who preached of love and who won 
so many followers. Judas, one of the 
twelve, was disappointed in Jesus. Per- 
haps he thought Jesus was going to be a 
conquering war leader who would defeat 
Rome and make the Hebrew nation strong 


"Reproduced in the February 1959 Jour- 
nal (see footnote 1). A large and beautiful 
reproduction, 2044 x 26, may be purchased 
from the Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 
53rd St., New York 19, N.Y., for $7.50. 

“Reproduced in the February 1959 Jour- 
nal. A reproduction 12 x 11 may be pur- 
chased from International Art Publish 
Co., 243 West Congress St., Detroit 26, Mich- 
igan, for $3.00. 
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and powerful. Whatever the reason, 

decided to betray Jesus to his ene 
Now it was Maundy Th 

“Maundy,” from the Latin word 

datum, meaning “command,” refers to 

commands given by Jesus that his 
ciples serve and love one another. ~ 
Scripture (read by a junior 

John 13:5, 14, 34, and 35 
Leader: Jesus and his disciples 

supper together for the last time. A 

supper, they all went up to the Mount 

Olives, where Jesus stood a little asi 

from his disciples and prayed. 
Scripture (read by a junior hig} 

Luke 22:39-42 
Leader: When Jesus and his discip 

came down from the Mount of Olly 

they were met by Jesus’ enemies, led’ 
Judas. Jesus was seized, and on Frid 
he was crucified. Jesus gave his life } 

cause people couldn’t understand that 1 

way of love is God’s way. 

Hymn (preferably sung by a junior hi 
choir): “Love divine, all loves exee 
ing” t 

Ciosinc Prayer: Silent prayer, ¢¢ 
cluded by the leader; or the Lor 
Prayer, prayed together. Amen play 
on the piano. 

(Note: When saying the Lord’s Pray 
the group should be guided by the lea 
so that this familiar prayer will not 


merely a thoughtless repetition of word 


3. Easter: “I Know That 
My Redeemer Liveth” 


Catt TO WorsHip: John 14:6, 8:12 


Hymn: “Christ the Lord is risen toda 
“Jesus shall reign where’er the su 
or “Lead on, O King eternal.” 


A Poet TELLS THE STORY OF EASTER: ¢ 

(Note: Poetry speaks to the heart, 
to be meaningful it must be read well F 
appreciated. The leader will need 
help each junior high prepare for a se 
ice in which poetry is to be used.) 


1. “The Cross” (read by first jun 
high) 

The symbol of His agonies . . . The s 
of sacrifice . . . For all the sin of all 
world the Master paid the price—to te: 
us this: that Love must give, and ne 
count the cost, though Calvary is its 
ward, and Life itself be lost. 

For loss is gain, and every pain is 
not understood. When at last we kiss 
Cross we know that all is good .. . Pu 
fied through suffering and stronger 
each loss, we find the road to Heaver 
the shadow of a Cross. 


2. “The First Dawn” (read by ae 
junior high) 

The Garden of the Sepulchre — 
hushed beneath the light of day’s f 
glimmer ... wet and gleaming with 
dews of night. When suddenly upon 
wind a little sound was borne—and Gi 
own Son came walking in the beauty 
the dawn. 

Every little bird poured out its rapt 

n the air; every blossom trembled in 
ecstasy of prayer . . . Every spring | 


*The quotations which follow are f 
Wings of the Morning, by Patience Str 
published by Frederick Muller, Ltd., I 
oe (no co opasient i noted). Pipes sol 
of poems out Easter is Masterpiece: 
Religious Vere. Edited by Morrison, Hi 
er & Brothers. 
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aced for joy on every startled tree—in 
it first glad glorious dawn of Chris- 
nity. 

| “Eastertide” (read by third junior 


ter flowers! What thoughts they 
ng! Crowning glory of the Spring... 
ster bells! their chimes ring out, 
nishing our fears and doubt .. . Easter 
mns of hope and praise—anthems of 
» holy days . . . Who dares speak of 
ath’s dark power in this glad trium- 
ant hour? 
zone the sorrow and the gloom; Christ 
; risen from the tomb! No more tears 
grief or loss . . . He was nailed upon 
Sross—made to suffer hate and scorn, 
unded, pierced by spear and thorn... 
us He conquered death and pain. Thus 
died to rise again. 
Jo you mourn a dear one gone? That 
mortal soul lives on. This the Truth 
‘which He died. This the joy of 
stertide! ... Weep not o’er some earthly 
1; God is Love—there are no dead! 

PatrRICcIA STRONG? 


XIPTURE (read by leader): Mark 16:1-7 


LKs: “What Easter Means to Me” 
written by junior high members in 
Nilmette) 


st Speaker: Jesus’ human body lived 

this earth only some thirty-three 
ars. But his spiritual body, the Church, 
1 continues to live and to grow. Being 
nember of the Church is like being a 
‘t of Christ. The Church is a body in 
ich Christ continues to live on. It is 
extension of his spirit, his life, and his 
rk in the world. Because Christ lives 
-me I will help tear down hatred and 


injustice and try to follow in Jesus’ foot- 
steps. 

2nd Speaker: Jesus said, “The King- 
dom of God is within you.” I think that 
this means that Jesus lives in each of us 
if we truly believe and try to follow his 
teaching, and that the coming of the 
kingdom means that God will rule the 
minds of all men because they understand 
better his will for them. I think if I want 
to be a better Christian I must keep test- 
ing myself by asking: AmJa friend and 
follower of Jesus? Am I humble, gentle, 
merciful? Am I clean in heart and a 
peacemaker? Do I sincerely believe in 
the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man? Can I forgive others as I 
know God will forgive me? Do I joy- 
fully love my fellow men? 

This is my task because Jesus lives and 
shows the way. 
Soto or recording of “I know that my 

pececmer liveth,” from Handel’s Mes- 
sian. 


BENEDICTION 


4, After Easter: “Whom 
Shall I Send?” 


CaLtL TO WorsHip: Let us worship the 
Lord, lifting our voices in praise and 
thanksgiving. Let us listen to the word 
of God that we may serve him. 

Hymn: “Now in the days of youth,’ 
“Jesus calls us o’er the tumult,” “I 


> Columbia ML 4521 and London Record 
LL 1112 recordings. 


would be true,” or “We bear the strain 
of earthly care” 

ScripTurE: Isaiah 6:1-8, introduced by 
leader: 


Isaiah was one of the great teachers of 
the Hebrew people. He saw how often 
his people and their rulers failed to follow 
God. How he worried about them! What 
could he do? He felt so powerless and 
futile. But one day when he was in the 
Temple at worship, he seemed to hear 
God speaking to him. It seemed to him 
that God forgave him all his weaknesses. 
When God asked, “Whom shall I send?” 
Isaiah answered, “Send me.” (Read.) 


INTERPRETATION: 


(A group of five junior highs, seated 
around a table with their adult leader, 
discuss what such a commission means to 
them. These ideas may be brought out 
in a planning session of the Worship 
Committee) 

Junior High Leader: Two thousand 
years ago Jesus showed us what to do if 
we are to be his followers. He worked 
for and served others all his life. Jesus 
is continually saying to us, “Whom shall 


I send?” What will we say? 
Ist Speaker: Send me to make others 
happy. 


2nd Speaker: Send me to love my fel- 
low men better, even those who haven’t 
been very nice to me. 

3rd Speaker: Send me to speak kind- 
ness instead of criticism. 

4th Speaker: Send me to be a joyful 
Christian, showing that it brings hap- 
piness to follow Jesus’ way even if that 
is sometimes hard to do. 


The perfect 
companion 
for your RSVe 
Bible...and 
the perfect gift % 
for Easter | 


THE BIBLE WORD BOOK 


RSV CONCORDANCE 
REFERENCE BIBLE 


Over 75,000 center-column references, a 192- 
page concordance and 12 full-color maps. 


Seven fine editions available. With India 
paper at $9.00 and $12.50. Deluxe Bible with 
special Nelson Indopaque paper at $17.50 
and $22.50. 


Now on sale at your bookstore and _§ 
denominational publishing house # 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Exclusive publishers of the 
Revised Standard Version Bible 


By Ronald Bridges and Luther A. Weigle. Here is the 
fascinating story of words and phrases used in the King James version of the 
Bible, and how they have changed in meaning since the 17th century. 

The authors explain how developments in English usage, Biblical studies 
and archeological discoveries have made revisions of the King James Bible 
desirable and necessary. And they discuss the words or phrases used to replace 
obsolete ones in the Revised Standard Version Bible and other revisions. 

This is a book of interest and importance to every Bible reader, as well as 
to students and clergymen. Index of 2600 words and phrases. $5.00 
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Adult Leader: According to an old 
legend, the Angel Gabriel said to Jesus, 
“You’ve done well on earth, but how will 
your work go on?” 

Jesus answered by saying, “I’ve asked 
my friends to tell their friends, and their 
friends to tell other friends.” 

“Suppose your friends will not tell their 
friends?” asked Gabriel. 


“T have no other plan,” said Jesus.9 


Prayer: While a hymn such as “Saviour 
again to thy dear name” is played softly, 
everyone bows his head and prays 
silently, concluding the service with the 
singing of one verse of this hymn. 

BENEDICTION 
*° Other suitable stories may be found in 


Christ and the Fine Arts, by Cynthia Pearl 
Maus, pp. 697-744. 


Senior High and 


Young People’s Departments 


THEME FOR APRIL: 
The Path to Easter 


For the Worship Committee 


1, Preparation for Worship 

This month we are emphasizing the use 
of Scripture in our worship. To do this 
we are using the biblical story of events 
leading up to Easter. Much of the majesty 
and power of the closing days of Jesus’ 
ministry, of his death and resurrection, 
are lost because we do not see these 
events as a continuous story. We are 
emphasizing the Scripture by: 

a. Giving you several selections of the 
same story from which to choose your 
Scripture readings. 

b. Suggesting a variety of ways of using 
the Scripture in worship. Service 4 makes 
use of a verse choir. If you expect to 
follow this suggestion, the book should be 
ordered at once and preparation begun 
several weeks in advance. 

c. Using only Scripture in our “prepa- 
ration for worship.” 

d. Suggesting the development of an 
interpretive booklet on the Scripture used 
during April. 

Too often our worship is mechanical. 
We establish no particular feeling or 
mood. The Easter season. is a time of 
strong feeling in the church; let us make 
use of this change of mood from heights 
to depths to even greater heights, to give 
our worship some depth of feeling. 


2. Preparation of the Worshiper 

A large portion of the Gospels is given 
to the story of the last week of Jesus’ life. 
This indicates the importance of this 
event to his followers. It was this expe- 
rience that changed their lives. This was 
the part of Jesus’ life they felt others 
should know and feel and understand. 
Because it is such a large part of the 
gospel story, we seldom read it in its en- 


*Worker with young people; wife of 
Professor Lee J. Gable of the Theological 
Seminary of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. ¢ 
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by Anna Mary GABLE* 


tirety, thus failing to get the sense of 
climax in the life of Jesus. 

In their preparation for worship each 

week, we are suggesting that your young 
people read in order to get this sense of 
climax. Assign selected passages to be 
read each night of the week before the 
service. These passages should lead up 
to and include the part of Scripture 
around which your worship on Sunday 
will center. You may even want to go 
as far back as Matthew 19, Mark 11, Luke 
18, or John 11, to get the beginning of the 
story, when the enemies of Jesus were 
beginning to crowd in upon him. With 
your pastor’s help, write interpretive 
notes about these suggested passages, so 
that your group will more clearly under- 
stand what they are reading. 
' With this in mind you could develop an 
interpretive booklet to be used through- 
out the pre-Easter season. Have different 
committees of young people develop the 
material for different weeks. The Inter- 
preter’s Bible will provide you with good 
resource material. 


1. The Triumphal Entry 


In planning this service, you should 
have the feeling of crowds of people 
exulting as they hail him who would be 
their King. Yet these are people who 
“follow the crowd”; they cry “Hosanna!” 
this week and “Crucify him!” the next. 
If your church orders palms, you may 
want to use them to help create this feel- 
ing of exultation, which changes from 
exultation to a sense of foreboding as you 
foresee the tragedy brought about be- 
cause the people of his day did not under- 
stand Jesus. 

Your selection of prelude and postlude 
should reflect this seeming reversal of 
climax. 

The beginning of your service should 
reflect the mood of exultation: 

“He is coming! He is coming! 

We hear triumphal shoutings from the 
eager marching throng; 

We catch the music of the chil- 
dren’s lifted song; 


The very stones are throbbing to br 
into acc 

And all the hills exultant to re-echo b 
His name. 

Break all our fronded branches and sti 
them in his way 

Our strength and Al our beauty belong; 


Him today!” 
Joun T. McF arta 


“ ‘Hosanna in the highest! 


- Hail the King!’ 


The people cried. 

‘Thou art the Son of God!’ 

They spread a festal way with palms, 

‘And we are in thy train!” 
NATHANIEL B. DEX! 

Litany: 

L. Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Z 
behold thy king cometh unto thee: 

P. Blessed is he that cometh in 
name of the Lord. 

L. In his days shall the righte 
flourish; and abundance of peace so 1] 
as the moon endureth: 

P. Hosanna to the son of David. 

L. He shall have dominion, 
sea to sea, and from the river untes 
ends of the earth: 

__P. Blessed is he that cometh in. 
name of the Lord. 

L. The voice of rejoicing and salva 
is in the tabernacles of the righteous: 

P. Hosanna to the son of David. 

L. God has highly exalted him, 


‘given him a name which is above ev 


name: 

P. Blessed is he that cometh in 
name of the Lord. 

L. Behold my servant, whom I uph 
mine elect, in whom my soul delight 
I have put my spirit on him: 

P. Enter into his gates with than 
giving, and into his courts with prais 


The hymns selected should reflect 
reversal of climax: 
“All glory, laud, and honor” 
“Hosanna, loud hosanna” | 
“Ride on, ride on in majesty” 
The meditations or meditative po 
should lead to a better understandin; 
the event. 


Selections from Gentlemen—the K 
by John Oxenham,?_ beginning, “T 
hailed him King as he passed by.” 


“Palm Sunday commemorates Chr 
entry into Jerusalem. To ask what tl 
is noteworthy about that action is to ¢ 
fess ignorance of the circumstances 
which the significance is concealed. 
enter Jerusalem as the avowed Mes: 
of the nation might have been a safe tk 
for some to do, but for him it was fe 
as he very well knew. He would be ca 
an impostor and be put to death. © 
there is something more in the ac 
than courage to run that risk. To k 
that God meant him to be the Mess 
to know that he would be despised — 
rejected by the rulers of the nation, 
still to journey steadfastly to Jerusal 
with its waiting trial and rejection 
death, is to set a standard of fidelity 
fore all his followers for all the year; 
come.” Cuartes E. Pa 


Select your Scripture carefully. Hav 


‘From Worship Resources for the Ch 
tian Year, edited by Char L. Wz 
Used by permission of Harper and Brotk 

*Available from Pilgrim Press bookst 

‘From The Inner Victory, by Charle 
Park, published 1946 by Harvard Univer 
Press, Used b: 
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ead well. Look into the various trans- 
ations of the Bible to select the one 
hat will give you the interpretation 
rou wish, Choose the most suitable one 
rom the Gospels: 

fiatthew 2:1-17 

fark 11:1-11 

uke 18: 28-45 

ohn 12:12-19 

yyers should be prayed, not read: 
Ride on, thou mighty Lord of love, 
ader of all the powers of goodness 
inst the brute forces of evil; Captain 
an unarmed army of peace, marching 
id the shout of peasant hosts and the 
g of little children. Caesar has fallen 
» dust and his glittering armor rusts; 
- thou, O Christ, makest thy triumphal 
ry into every age, holding in thy 
ken hand a palm of peace. 

Ride on in majesty, O gentle divine 
ader; enter our cities, take captive our 
nes, and purify our hard hearts; 
anse thy temple of all ugliness and un- 
lity; drive out those who traffic in 
nan souls. Reign thou, O most merci- 
Master, till all injustice, all unclean- 
s, all unkindness is defeated; until 
ry evil that defiles the life of man is 
hroned and destroyed. 

Ride on, thou invincible and inevita- 
Christ, ever-living and ever-loving, 
yealer of life and Conqueror of death; 
e command of thy world to the con- 
nding of all tyrannies that oppress and 
terrors that affright; order thy life by 
‘law of love; make ready the earth for 
City of God; lift the agonies of man 
of anthem of praise to the glory of 
, the Father. Amen.” 

JOSEPH Fort NEwrTon! 


The Last Supper 


n this service you will want to create 
feeling of closeness among friends, of 
ness because they are together for the 
, time, and of tension because even 
us’ closest friends did not understand 
mission to the world. 
f your group is not too large, have 
m gather about a table or tables. If 
l ae more than one table, arrange 
m in the form of a T, with the head 
le ppenily elevated to represent the 
le of the Lord, with communion cup 
| bread, and lighted candles. If you 
nt your pastor to share in this service, 
re him stand, with the other readers, 
k of this elevated table. Let him read 
se parts of the Scripture most closely 
ociated with the Last Supper. As the 
ing people arrive, they should take 
ir places about the other tables quietly 
| reverently. 
the reading of the Scripture is the 
max of the service. As each reader 
shes his part, let him extinguish one 
the lighted candles, using a metal 
inguisher, and walk quietly away. 
S is to represent the scattering of the 
siples and the darkness that is to come. 
Ve are not suggesting that the com- 
nion be administered in this service. 
it should be done in the regular church 
vices during Holy Week. Our purpose 
e is to create a feeling of actually 
ticipating in the Last Supper. 


nning, choosing materials . 
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Opening thought: 
He knew what hunger a man can feel, 
So he broke the fishes and bread 
Sat the wearied thousands who followed 
im 
Might be strengthened and fed. 
He knew what hunger a soul can feel, 
Sharing the husks with swine, 
So he gave his broken body and blood 
For bread and wine. 
LESLIE SAVAGE CLARKt 


Suggested hymns: 

“Jesus, thou joy of loving hearts” 

“Here, O my Lord, I see thee face to face” 
“Spirit of God, descend upon my heart” 


Suggested Scripture: 

Select part or all of the following pas- 
sages. Have the reading follow the nat- 
ural sequence of events. Get readers to 
convey a feeling for what actually hap- 
pened, from the washing of the disciples’ 
feet to the breaking of bread and dis- 
missal of Judas. 

Matthew 26:17-36 

Mark 14: 12-32 

Luke 22: 1-39 

John 13:1-38; 16: 25-33; 18:1 
Suggested prayer: 

“O God, who hast proven Thy love for 
mankind by sending us Jesus Christ our 
Lord, and hast illumined our human life 
by the radiance of his presence, we give 
Thee thanks for this Thy greatest gift.... 

“Grant that the remembrance of the 
blessed Life that once was lived out on 
this common earth under these ordinary 
skies may remain with us in all our tasks 
and duties. Let us remember 

His eagerness, not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister: 

His sympathy with suffering of every 

ind: 

His bravery in the face of his own suf- 
fering: 

His meekness of bearing, so that, when 
reviled, He reviled not again: 

His steadiness of purpose in keeping 
to His appointed task: 

His simplicity: 

His self-discipline: 

His serenity of spirit: 

His complete reliance upon Thee, His 
Father in Heaven. And in each of these 
ways give us grace to follow in His foot- 
steps. Amen” 

JOHN BatILuin® 


3. The Hour of Crucifixion 


The setting and development of this 
service should create a feeling of dark- 
ness, deep sorrow, and despair. This is 
to prepare for the coming contrast—the 
brightness and exultation of Easter. The 
Crucifixion is defeat; the Resurrection is 
victory. 

A large cross with stones at the base 
may be set against a black backdrop, to 


‘From The Life of Jesus in Poetry and 
Pictures, by Leslie Savage Clark. Copy- 
right 1953 by Pierce and Washabaugh. Used 
by permission of Abingdon Press. 


'Reprinted with the permission of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons from A Diary of ese 
Prayer, by John Baillie. Copyright 1949 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


. in one big reference and training book, 66 top experts help church school teachers know and use 
s best ways. 640 pages cover basic beliefs, new techniques, learning and teaching principles, 
. . everything to help all age groups grow in Christ. Lee J. Gable, editor. 


$7.95 at bookstores 


represent the cross on a hill. 

The prelude should be in a minor key. 
Those who are to lead the service could 
be at the rear of the room. 


Suggested litany for the beginning of the 
service: Isaiah 53:3-6, arranged for 
leader and people or for several voices. 


Suggested hymns: 

“Go to dark Gethsemane” 

“Beneath the cross of Jesus” 

“Were you there when they crucified 

my Lord?” 
Suggested meditations and Scripture: 

It is suggested that the Scripture read- 
ing be interspersed with the following 
series of meditations. 

Menpitation: “Listening at the Cross.” 

“The crosses are there on the top of the 
little hill. The victims are waiting, help- 
less, like lambs for the slaughter. .., And 
now the soldiers come, with ladder and 
hammer and nails. The crowd of people 
press closer. They must miss nothing.... 

“Put up the placard. It’s the worst 
they can say about Him: ‘King of the 
Jews. The priests were half-satisfied— 
it was a charge of treason and it had 
brought Him to the Cross. To the sol- 
diers, looking at this lonely figure dying 
a shameful death, it seemed ridiculous. 

“Even the two thieves, in their pain, 
grinned at the taunt. That helpless man, 
nailed to the wood—a king! . 

“The scene-shifters had done their 
work. The crowd was ready for the last 
act of the play. For them it was good 
theatre. Merriment for some, a pleasant 
touch of horror for the morbid, and un- 
easy wonder, now, for many. But to a 
few bewildered men and women there 
came a great sorrow that seemed final. 
This was the end! What could they be- 
lieve in now?... 

“Four soldiers strip Him... . The nails 
are driven through the hands. . . They 
No flesh could 


pierce the feet... 
“The crowd gasps. 

resist those new and ghastly wounds, but 

the nails cannot reach that brave, un- 
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WARDROBE SYSTEMS 


Fixed columns 
° 


adjustable 
shelves 


Adjustable 
, 6 6hHeight 


Solve the pupil wraps problem efficiently with 
Wallmount Coat and Hat Racks. Mount on 
any available wall space. Hat shelves and 
hanger bar adjustable on permanently at- 
tached columns ¢o height for any age group. 
Double hat shelves and double row of spaced 
coat hooks accommodate 6 pupils per running 
foot. Basic 3’ 2” or 4' 2” units interlock to 
make continuous racks to fit any space or 
capacity requirements. 

_. Same as above... mounted 
on floor stand with Chalk 
Board or Cork Board and 
off-the-floor rack for over- 
| shoes. Each unit 4/2” in 
| length. 


halkrobe 
—combination 


wardrobe racks 
and chalkboard 


Nos. B-3 & p! 
B-4 Wallmount Corkrobe © 
Overshoe racks... —combination 
3/2” & 4/2” lengths wardrobe rack 
can Interlock. and corkboard 
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deep etched anodized fin- 
ishes and combinations. 
Quality built—closed-end 
aluminum tubing, rigidly 
held in cast aluminum 
brackets that are adjust- 
able for height in dove- 
talled mounting extru- 
sions. Brackets also Detall shows how 


j i dove-tail extrusions 
pparbatals to any desired Con lenmountientanyicans 
centers. ters) hold brackets at any 
desired height. 


PORTABLE 
Coat and Hat Racks 


Holds 72 coats 
and hats 


Wheels as readily as a smail service 
cart. The Veep rack unfolds into a 
rigid 6’ 6" long unit holding 72 coats 
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double hat shelves of closed-end 

aluminum tubes supported by cast 
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flinching soul. His lips are moving. He 
speaks for the first time and His words 
are a prayer—not for Himself but for 
them: ‘Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do.’” 


ScripturE: Mark 15:21, 22; Luke 23: 32-34 


MEpITATION (continued): 

“They could not see Him very plainly 
now. As they heard those words that 
told them that in spite of all His bodily 
torment He was thinking of them, their 
eyes had grown dim. The crosses seemed 
blurred and indistinct, but when their 
tears had ceased a grey haze came creep- 
ing over the whole city. It deepened 
into a darkness that presently hid Him 
altogether from their sight. 

“Beyond that curtain of strange night 
He was alone with God.... 

“Suddenly the silence was broken by a 
ery of anguish. ‘My God, my God, why 
hast Thou forsaken Me?’ It came from 
the parched lips of the One who was 
dying -on that unseen Cross. 

“What did it mean to those who listened 
then? ... Could it be that even the Father 
left Him alone at last?” 


Scripture: Matthew 27:38-46 


MEDITATION (continued): 

“And now, from those moistened lips 
came what seemed like a last word, 
‘When Jesus therefore had received the 
vinegar, He said, ‘It is finished: .. ” To 
most who heard, it seemed unnecessary. 
It was all over; of course it was over! 

“The servants of the high priest were 
thinking, ‘Caiaphas will sleep soundly 
tonight.’ The soldiers were saying, ‘That’s 
over,’ as they began to gather their kit. 
The crowd was drifting homeward; there 
was nothing more to see. ‘This is the 
end,’ said the disciples, and Mary won- 
dered if it must be true. 

“It is finished.’ As they heard Him 
no one dreamed He was announcing a 
tremendous victory. The word seemed 
but an echo of their own conclusion. It 
was finished. He was drawing His last 
breath.... 

“Tt was but a single word—Telestai’— 
but it was much more than the announce- 
ment of an ending. Here was completion, 
a perfecting, victory absolute.... 

“He had obeyed every wish of the 
Father. The revelation was complete, 
the sacrifice was offered. Love could do 
no more. There was no more to be 
done.... 

“Jesus ‘cried with a loud voice’ not be- 
cause He had finished the wine, nor even 
because prophecy was now fulfilled, but 
because he had completed His divine 
commission.” 

LEsuiz F. Cuurcu® 
ScripTurRE: John 19: 28-30 
Suggested prayer: 

“Almighty God, who in the life and 
teaching of thy Son has showed us the 
true way of blessedness; thou has also 
showed us in his sufferings and death 


| that the path of duty may lead to the 


cross, and the reward of faithfulness may 
be a crown of thorns. Give us grace to 
learn these harder lessons. May we take 
up our cross and follow Christ in the 
strength of patience and the constancy of 
faith; and may we have such fellowship 
with him in his sorrow that we may know 
the secret of his strength and peace, and 
see, even in our darkest hour of trial 
and anguish, the shining of the eternal 
light. Amen.” 


"From Listening at the Cross by Leslie F. 
Church, Epworth Press, distributed by 
Allenson, Naperville, Illinois. Permission 
granted. 


4, The Day of Resurrection 


There is no day quite like Easte 
is more than a day of mere exultatio 
is a triumphal day, a day of bursting | 
from bonds, a day of victory. If 
have ever watched a bud opening to 
flower in slow motion, you can visu 
Easter as that final moment when 
flower bursts into full bloom. It is 
feeling that you want to create as 
plan the service. 

If you would like to carry througk 
contrast from the third service, have 
room in darkness or semi- 
before the service begins. Then, | 
given signal, turn on all the light 
once. Focus spotlights on a profusio 
flowers in the room. 


Suggested prelude: 

At the moment the lights go on, | 
a choir break forth into an exu 
Easter hymn. Everyone should rise t 
feet and join in the joyous singing. 
Suggested call to praise: 

Leader: Christ the Lord is risen! 

People: He is risen indeed! 

Leader: Sing unto the Lord! 

People: For he hath done excellent th 

Leader: Sing, O heavens; and be jo 

_-Q_earth! r 

People: For the Lord hath comfortec 
people. 

Leader: Thanks be to God! 

People: For he hath given us the vie 

Suggested hymns: 

“Christ the Lord is risen today” 

“The strife is o’er” 

“The day of resurrection” 

“On wings of living light” 

Suggested Scripture: 

The Easter story lends itself we 
use by a verse choir. This might we 
the same choir used in the ope 
prelude. The Scripture need not 
memorized, but it is more effectiv 
do so. Be sure the choir is well tra: 

A choral reading arrangement of ] 
thew 28:1-10, 18-20 is found in Cl 
Readings from the Bible, edited by Bi 
and Heltman, and published by the V 
minster Press, Philadelphia. 


Suggested prayer: 

“We thank Thee for the beauty of 
day, for the glorious message tha 
nature proclaims: the Easter lilies 
their waxen throats eloquently sir 
the good news; the birds, so early 
morning, impatient to begin their s 
every flowering tree, shrub, and fla 
bush, a living proclamation from 7 
O open our hearts that we may he 
too! 

“Lead us, we pray Thee, to the g 
that is empty, into the garden of 
Resurrection where we may meet 
risen Lord. May we never again liv 
if Thou were dead! 

“In thy presence restore our faith, 
hope, our joy. Grant to our sj 
refreshment, rest, and peace. Mai 
within our hearts an unruffled ¢ 
an unbroken serenity that no st 
of life shall ever be able to 
from us. 

“From this moment, O living Cl 

we ask Thee to go with us wher 
we go; be our Companion in all tha 


do. And for this greatest of all gi 
offer Thee our sacrifices of 
Amen.” 

PreTeR MARS! 


s 
‘From The Prayers of Peter Mar 
edited by Catherine Marshall. Copyrig 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. Usé 
permission, 


International Journal of Religious Eduece 


s All Sing 


James F. Leisy. Nashville, Abing- 


Press, 1959. 
Pe S75: 


e appearance of this songbook, which 
des familiar and less familiar songs 
our American heritage, is especially 
ly in view of the current interde- 
national study theme, “Heritage and 
zons in Home Missions.” 
her sections include folksongs of 
> nations, sentimental songs, hymns, 
tuals, and Christmas carols, which 
make the book useful in numerous 
ch and community events. Recrea- 
directors in particular will hail the 
gram Index” as a unique feature. 
is work reflects an extensive knowl- 
of folk music, growing out of the 
or’s introduction to Carl Sandburg, 
and Alan Lomax, and others through 
ather, Ernest Erwin Leisy, professor 
writer of American literature. 

Lar, A. HENDERSON 


176 pp. Cloth, $2.95; 


x to the Lord 


iladelphia, Christian Education Press, 
400 pp. Single copy, $2.50; 5 or 

: copies, $2.25. : 

is unique hymnal invites families as 

as church groups to declare and to 

rate the good news of the Christian 

el. It is well designed to achieve this 


e hymnal proper has attractive fea- 
s. The balance of old and new hymns 
tunes is just about right. Spirituals 
neluded with the appropriate topical 
pings, recognizing the integrity of 
- contribution to worship. Several 
s have been modified to make them 
> singable. There is an ample selec- 
of musical aids to worship, a goodly 
a of hymns for children and youth, 
a full assortment of indices to help 
musician or leader. 
1) unusual feature of this book is the 
ision of twenty-five pages of prayers 
printed resources for worship in the 
e. Suggestions are made for special 
rvances throughout the Christian 
for the family. There are table 
es, both musical and spoken, as well 
rayers for times of trouble, sorrow, 
separation. Both traditional and 
ern sources are used and all ages are 
ided. : 
cluded also are thirteen richly de- 
ped outlines for group worship, which 
e insightful use of Scripture and 
abiblical sources, both ancient and 
ern. 
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Its simplicity of organization and rich- 
ness of content will endear this book to 
all who become acquainted with it. 

Winiiam H. GENNE 


A Mirror of the Ministry 
in Modern Novels 


By Horton Davies. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1959. 211 pp. $3.75. 

This highly readable book describes 
fifteen novels from the point of view of 
their treatment of the Christian minister. 
The novels range from MHawthorne’s 
Scarlet Letter to Peter de Vries’ Mackerel 
Plaza. They are grouped according to the 
type of ministry represented: preachers 
and evangelists; divines in doubt; the 
confessional and the altar; pilgrims, not 
strangers; and community leaders. Three 
novels deal with Catholic priests; the 
others are about Protestants. The “pil- 
grims” are missionaries. 

One source of satisfaction about this 
book is the solid foundation of Christian 
theology against which each major char- 
acter is judged. In fact, the essays deal 
much more with the way Christian faith 
is represented than with the literary 
quality of the books. Somerset Maugham 
and Sinclair Lewis get a well-deserved 
rebuke for their burlesque representa- 
tions of Protestant ministers. De Vries’ 
“Mackerel” comes off a little easier, since 
Dr. Davies’ realizes he is meant to be a 
satire, and a very funny one, on humanist 
preachers. Reasons are given for the 
melancholy fact that Catholic priests are 
represented by fiction writers much more 
sympathetically than are Protestant min- 
isters. The writer contends, however, 
that even the exaggerated “exposés” of 
inadequate or sinful clergymen are useful 
in calling attention to the dangers accom- 
panying this calling. 

This book will not only entertain and 
enlighten many readers, but will also give 
them a better concept of what the or- 
dained ministry is in theory and the kind 
of persons ministers should be in fact. 

LiInLian WILLIAMS 


The Gospel According 
to Saint John 


By Alan Richardson. Naperville, Illinois, 
Alec R. Allenson, Inc., 1959. 220 pp. $3.00. 

There are two ways to write history. 
One says, “Give us the facts.” The other 
says, “Tell us what the facts mean.” The 
inadequacy of unexplained facts is sug- 
gested by the dreariness of those tele- 
vision programs where detectives say, 
“Just give us the facts.” Canon Richard- 
son’s thesis is that “St. John can teach us 
that the ‘facts’ of history are meaningless 
if indeed they are knowable at all, apart 
from the exercise of the historical 
imagination through which revelation 
comes to us.” 

When looked at from this point of view, 
many problems regarding the Fourth 
Gospel cease to trouble. We do not know 
who the author was—and need not try 
to guess, since he apparently “has delib- 
erately tried to hide his identity.” The 
chronology of the Fourth Gospel is radi- 
cally different from that of the Synoptics, 


but this is unimportant in “a theological 
commentary upon the Synoptic tradition.” 
The raising of Lazarus does not appear 
in the Synoptics, but the meaning of the 
story “is far greater than a literalistic, 
unimaginative reading of it could reveal: 
it concerns not the resuscitation of one 
dead man ... but the appearance in the 
history of the world of him who is the 
creator of life itself.” 

Canon Richardson’s interpretations are 
carried out with reference not only to 
the way in which the New Testament ful- 
fills the Old, but also with reference to 
the way in which the early church read 
its situation back into the time of Jesus. 
They rest also upon full knowledge of 
the position which the Fourth Gospel 
has occupied in the history of Christian 
thought. This book is highly commended 
as illustrating the enrichment which 
critical scholarship brings to biblical un- 
derstanding. 

J. CARTER SWAIM 


The Epistle to the Ephesians 


By John A. Allan, Naperville, Illinois, 
Alec R. Allenson, Inc., 1959. 142 pp. $2.50. 

This volume effectively illustrates the 
purpose of the Torch Bible Commentaries, 
of which it is a part—namely, “to pro- 
vide the general reader with the sound- 
est possible assistance in understanding 
the message of each book considered as a 
whole and as a part of the Bible.” The 
editors explain that, in the accomplish- 
ment of this end, “The findings and views 
of modern critical scholarship on the 
text of the Bible have been taken fully 
into account; but we have asked the 
writers to remember that the Bible is 
more than a quarry for the practice of 
erudition; that it contains the living 
message of the living God.” 

The result is a book in the best and 
deepest sense religious. Those unfamiliar 
with the process of critical study may 
see how an author who takes the New 
Testament seriously is convinced, largely 
on the basis of linguistic and other in- 
ternal evidence, that Paul did not write 
Ephesians. This author’s frequent ex- 
clusion of Ephesians from “the authentic 
Pauline letters” sometimes gives the im- 
pression that he is begging the question. 
Nevertheless there is a strong argument, 
easily followed by the uninitiated, that 
the author was an unknown Paulinist 
here styled simply “the Writer.” 

The Writer has joined emotional 
fervor to Paul’s compelling logic and 
turned the Apostle’s prose into poetry. 
Ephesians, Allan contends, is Paul “set 
to music.” Comment on successive pas- 
sages, somewhat in the manner of pro- 
gram notes, enables us to follow “the 
lyrical effusion of a heart overflowing 
with the joy of salvation.” At seven 
places where short notes do not suffice, 
there are “essays” dealing with such 
subjects as the formula “in Christ,” the 
body of Christ, the sacraments, and 
demonology. 

This volume in the Torch Commen- 
taries is based on the King James Bible, 
corrected with references to the Revised 
Standard Version. 

J. CarTER SwWAIM 
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An Introduction to Religion 


JOHN A. HUTCHISON 
Columbia University 


JAMES ALFRED MARTIN, Jr. 
Amherst College 


This new book provides both fact and 
theory concerning the major religions of 
the world. Thoroughly revised, it ap- 
proaches the field from the historical as 
well as from the philosophical point of 
view and makes effective use of the tools 
of the social sciences and the study of 
literature. Doctrine and devotional prac- 
tice are critically examined and compared 
within the context of culture and history. 


Islam and the major religions of the Far 
East are carefully examined as a_back- 
ground to a full discussion of the re- 
ligions of Western tradition. Attention is 
given to those movements, such as Hu- 
manism, which operate outside the tradi- 
tional religious framework. The book also 
underscores the practical alternatives which 
face the religions of the West if they are 
to retain their spiritual vitality in the 
modern world. 2md Ed., 1960. 584 pp. 

$5.75 


Major world religions 
explained for modern readers... 
In these three volumes the leaders of 
major world religions describe their own 
faiths and outlooks for English-speaking 
peoples. Initiated by the National Council 
on Religion in Higher Education and the 
Edward W. Hazen Foundation. 
Edited by KENNETH W. MORGAN 
Colgate University 


Islam: The Straight Path 


“Belongs on the top shelf of any library 
anywhere in the world’’—The Christian 
Herald. Endpaper maps. 1958. 453 ve 
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The Path of the Buddha 


“Sets forth the Buddhist point of view 
in a masterly way.’—The Statesman, 
India. Endpaper maps. 1956. 432 pp. $6 


The Religion of the Hindus 


“Undoubtedly the most important book 
about Hinduism ever to appear in Eng- 
lish”’— The New Republic. Endpaper 
maps. 1953. 434 pp. $6 
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Classics of Protestantism 


Ed. by Vergilius Ferm. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1959. 587 pp. 
$10.00 

The compiler of this anthology, hav- 
ing for many years taught a course in 
the history of Christian thought, has 
here assembled source material useful 
not only to college students but also to 
anyone who would like to have at hand 
selections from representative thinkers 
in the Protestant tradition. Luther said, 
“We were all Hussites without knowing 
it,’ but there is nothing here from Hus 
nor from John Wryclif, the spiritual 
progenitor of Hus. The reviewer would 
have welcomed something also from 
Samuel Rutherford, Richard Baxter, and 
Jeremy Taylor; but anthologies must 
have limits. 

The only tendentious item which is in- 
cluded appears to be “The Scripture Doc- 
trine of the Trinity,” by Samuel Clarke. 
Since it sets forth a point of view that 
did not win acceptance, it is difficult 
to know why it should stand beside 
“Theologica Germanica,” Luther’s “Trea- 
tise on Christian Liberty,” and William 
Law’s “A Serious Call to a Devout and 
Holy Life.” “Sinners in the Hands of an 
Angry God” is unfortunately the best- 
known sermon of Jonathan Edwards, 
but it is not representative of his mind 
and heart. One is glad to find it supple- 
mented here by extracts from “Freedom 
of the Will.” 

Reading continuously through this book 
is like making an airplane trip across a 
continent: mountain peaks are seen to 
be just part of the landscape, and one 
sails above the marshes and underbrush 
where the earthbound may get bogged 
down. The anthologist’s use of chronology 
puts Horace Bushnell’s “Christian Nur- 
ture” immediately after Kierkegaard’s 
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| selors and pastors seeking to make thi 


“Concluding Unscientific Postscript.” / 
age enamored of the latter would do wi 
to look again into the former. 

Here, too, wrong opinions can be 
rected. A current religious journal, 
crying what it calls Walter Rausche 
busch’s “naive utopianism,” asserts: “T 
perfect social order will not come with 
human history as we know it.” — 
author of that article is respectfu 
referred to page 508 of this anthol 
where, in “Christianity and the 
Crisis,” Walter Rauschenbusch says: 
know well that there is no perfection { 
man in this life.” Protestantism is a v 
continent of thought. Works like f 
save us from the delusion that our lit 
homestead is the whole of it. 

J. CARTER SWA 
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ministry more effective and interesting wi 
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tent of the New Testa- 
ment books. Scripture 
references along with 
study topics. Gives 
greater appreciation and 
understanding of His 
Word. 


5O YOU WORK WITH 


SENIOR HIGH YOUTH 


No. D2401 
Paper bound... .$1.25 


TRANSLATORS an 
TRANSLATIONS 


Interesting, easy-t 
read narrative of Bit 
translations from t 
days before Wycliffe 
the present time. Tran 
lators and what th 
sought to do. Diffé 
ences in the trans! 
tions. 


No. D8246— ; 
Paper bound. $1, 
Order from your Religious Bookstore 


WARNER PRESS é 
Anderson 12, Ind. San Jose 6, Ca 


"TRANSLATORS 
TRANSLATIONS 


) 


ok Notes 


tters from Ghana 


{ 
ty Richard and Gertrude Braun. Phil- 
llphia, Christian Education Press, 1959. 
|pp. These letters, written to parents 
‘ing their first year of missionary serv- 
| reflect the enthusiasm and fresh in- 
jest of a charming young couple. They 
re written without thought of publi- 
ton and are personal in character. 
thus give a vivid picture of life 
medical missionaries in Ghana. The 
iin be helpful in study courses on 


'r more, each $.90. This is the fourth 
series of anthem books for the junior- 
choir. It includes numbers for adult 
_ junior choirs combined. The texts 
ily to some of the special days in the 
irch year. Three of the anthems are 
ginal compositions by junior children. 


ty Lura B. Lawrence. Natick, Mass. 
A. Wilde Co., 1959. 97 pp. $1.00. A 


collection of questions about detailed and 
often unimportant facts mentioned in the 
Bible, with answers in a separate section. 
It seems to be designed for Bible quizzes 


and would appeal to persons with renten- 


tive memories. 


Symbols of the Church 


Ed. by Carroll E. Whittemore. Boston 
8, Whittemore Associates, Inc., 1959. 
pp. 60c each, $6.00 per dozen. A useful 
reference booklet which contains line 
drawings illustrating religious symbols, 
including symbols of the Apostles and 
of many saints; a glossary of ecclesias- 
tical terms; and information on liturgical 
colors and on forms of salutation to the 
clergy. Although most useful in liturgical 
churches, this booklet will be very help- 
ful in any study of church worship and 
symbolism. 


Proofs of His Presence 


By Grace Noll Crowell. Nashville, 
Abingdon Press, 1958. 110 pp. $1.50. 
Admirers of Mrs. Crowell’s poetry will be 
delighted to see the fifteen poems which 
accompany the prose meditations. The 
theme of these devotions is the Christian 
hope arising from the post-Resurrection 
appearances of Christ, including present- 
day intimations of his presence. Useful 
for group worship and private devotions. 


G. McLeop Brysg The richness andjdepth of a capiwvating 
ideal glow fro is book. Forty mej) and women frgm 20 
centuries of fj show us what it means to follow € prist. 
Augustine, Bgincis of Assisi, Luther, Bonhoeffer, and @hers 
speak theiggfompelling message to ug /Well-suited for Leéjten 
reading. $300 


MY) HEART AN ALTAR 


GARET Hoyt and ELEANOR Hoy? DABNEY. An anthologe 
g worship resources, this book ingvires us to build altars 0) 


Tue worship within our hearts. St@gies, poems, hymns, Scrip} 


ture, and prayers are woven arougd appropriate themes and 
occasions. $3.50 


PRAYERS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


UART OGLEsBY. 200 prayers 


PRAYERS 

FOR EVERY NEED 
WILLIAM KapbEL. 150 brief 
prayers bringing strength and b fit any service or season— 
comfort in life’s crises. Useful { ersonal needs, corporate pray- 
for personal devotions and pub- | ers, prayers and graces for 
lic worship. 


order from your bookseller, 


JOHN KNOX PRE 


of the LAYMEN’S BIBLE COMM 


$1.50 | children. $1.50 


SS ee ese ee ee ee 


How every camp can 


contribute more to 


THE 
CHARACTER 
DIMENSION 
OF CAMPING 


RICHARD S. DOTY 


i 
| 
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| 

| 

i Haw 

1 ow can a 

g camp contrib- 

g ute signifi- 

i cantly to each 

I campet’s spir- 

1 itual growth? 

] This book 

1 demon- 

j_ ‘strates clearly 

y and simply 

gy bow a cam 

py can deliber- 

y ately foster character growth. 
y First, Dr. Doty shows what 
y changes in spiritual growth may 
y occur in the camp setting and by 
i what means these changes may be 
i made. Then he shows the most 
I 
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effective methods for measuring 
growth, and, finally, how to use 
these methods to evaluate the 
effectiveness of. various es of 
camp programs in terms of their 
character-building values. A 
“must” book for every church 
camp director and counselor. 


“Dr. Doty is to be congratu- 
lated on this significant contribu- 
tion to making camping poten- 
tially able to do for youth what 
every camp folder says it will do, 
and providing leaders with effec- 
tive tools to support the claim.” 
ERNEST M. LIGON. $4.75 


An ASSOCIATION PRESS Book 


Where does your church 
fit in the Church? Young 
people and adults turn to 


Stanley Stuber's concise 
primer on church history. 


$3.50 at your bookstore 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
291 Broadway, N. Y.C.7 


DENOMINATIONS 


Devotions for Women at Home 


By Martha Meister Kiely. Nashville, 
Abingdon Press, 1959. 127 pp., $1.75. A 
collection of 115 brief devotional state- 
ments, each accompanied by a biblical 
text and a short prayer, written especially 
for women who spend most of their time 
at home. These devotions center around 
familiar objects found in the home. 


YWCA POSITIONS OPEN 


in community and campus Associations. Inter- 
esting and creative work with all age groups 
in a Christian international moyement. 
Write: 

Personnel Dept.—RE, National Board YWCA 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


Just published — 
rewarding reading 


from DOUBLEDAY 


THE SECRET SAYINGS 
OF JESUS 


RoBeRT M. GRANT AND Davib NOEL 
FREEDMAN. An authoritative interpre- 
tation of the highly controversial 
“Gospel of Thomas” — found with 
other ancient documents in Upper 
Egypt in 1946 which have been 
ranked in importance with the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. The 114 (sayings of 
Jesus) are translated in full, and crit- 
ically evaluated as evidence, first on 
the historic Jesus, and second, of early 
Christianity’s main rival, the Gnostic 
sects. $3.50 


OUTSIDE THE CAMP 


CHARLES C. WEsT, of the Ecumenical 
Institute, Bossey. Having seen the ad- 
vance of the Communist army first- 
hand, Dr. West poses the question: In 
the revolutionary insecurity of Asia 
and in the mass culture of the West, 
what is God doing and what is the 
Christian’s role? $3.00 


THE RULE OF GOD 
Essays in Biblical Theology 


G. ERNEST WRIGHT. Contents: The 
Identity of God (Isaiah 40-41); The 
Nature of Man (Gen. 3); Individual 
and Community (The Biblical Doc- 
trine of Society); God Amidst His 
People (The Story of the Temple); 
Security and Faith (Jeremiah 7: 
1-15); The Rule of God (The Holy 
Spirit); The Gifts of God (The Bibli- 
cal “virtues”’). $2.95. 


At all booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, Inc. 
Garden City New York 


Love Is Something You Do 


By Frederick B. Speakman. Westwood, 
N.J., Fleming H. Revell Co., 1959. 154 pp. 
$2.50. A collection of essays on various 
facets of the Christian life, practical in 
character but more inclusive than the 
title would indicate. Easy and stimulat- 
ing reading. 


In His Likeness 


By G. McLeod Bryan. Richmond, John 
Knox Press, 1959. 192 pp. $3.00. Forty 
selections on the imitation of Christ. 
Beginning with the writers of the Gospels 
and the Epistles, and closing with Bon- 
hoeffer and Vernier, the author has 
brought together quotations from the 
writings of persons who have attempted 
to walk in Jesus’ steps and to imitate Fins, 
The quotations are preceded by brief 
biographical notes. 


Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide, 1960 


Ed. by Frank S. Mead. Westwood, N.J., 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1959. 384 pp. $2.95. 
This guide to the teaching of the lessons 
in the Uniform Series for young people 
and adults has a long history of useful- 
ness. The current text includes lesson 
outlines, comments, background —data, 
illustrations, and other helpful resources. 


Peloubet’s Select Notes, 1960 


Edited by Wilbur M. Smith. Natick, 
Mass., W. A. Wilde Company, 1959. 426 
pp., $2.95, This is the 86th annual volume 
of Peloubet’s notes on the lessons in the 
Uniform Series. It contains many lesson 
helps, including a lesson plan, expositions, 
illustrations and bibliography. 


A Journey 
Through the 
Old Testament 


By M. A. BEEK 


University of Amsterdam 


“A completely fascinating book... 
With vivid strokes he paints pen- 
pictures of great Biblical moments 
and conceptions and _ ideas.”— 
Wituism Barcray. “I know of 
no better book to put into the 
hands of laymen .. . It is written 
with verve and vigor and makes 
the Old Testament live.”— WILLIAM 
NEIL. 


Handsomely designed, illustrated, 
fully indexed. $3. 95 


At your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 


American Degree Mills 

By Robert H. Reid. Washington, 
American Council on Educatianal 
99 pp. $1.00. It has recently 
light that large numbers of foreign 
tionals have received degrees from Ar 
ican “diploma mills” purporting 
institutions of higher education but 
sell degrees without r uiring a 
achievement. This book is a study 
their operations and of existing and 
tential ways to control them at both { 
eral and state levels. 


A-Vs in Christian Educatioi 
(Continued from page 27) 


You Shall Receive Power 


30-frame filmstrip, color, script, gu 
with 33144 rpm recording. Produced 
Family Films (Family Filmstrips), 1 
Available from denominational film 
braries and other Family dealers. § 
$10.00 complete. | 

Live photography portrays the 
days of Jesus’ earthly life through 
resurrection. A final sequence devel 
the Christian narrative to the day 
Pentecost, and the last frames includ 
devotional use of the Scriptures. 

This is the third sound filmstrip m 
from the Power of the Resurrection 1 
ture. The committees’ consensus indie: 
that it is the least useful of the 1 
While coming at the story of the Pass 
with the new approach of carryins 
through the birthday of the church, 
strip never breathes life into that st 
Acceptable as a devotional tool u 
senior highs through adults, the pi 
requires ample introduction as to its’ 
proach and purpose. The narrati 
scriptural content is sketchy and 1 
leave those ignorant of the whole e 
fused at points. Color photography, s 
and costumes are vivid, yet the d 
meaning of Pentecost never bre 
through these mountings. 

(II-A-3 & 4; I-C-1)+ 


Heres tte INEXPENSIVE wav 


ro xeep your JOURNALS 


CLEAN AND NEAT' 


Each Magafile (see illuste 
tion)  easi holds fh 
full years of Journal issu 
In convenient, permane 
order. With Magafiles, ¥ 
keep your Journal 


neat . . . do away 
ranaes e edges, lost ep 
og sara 


fie pe you 
Journal » ae handy 
years and years 

a permanent source of rt 
erence for church 
pastor, or dicecior of Chr 
tian education. 


h mei 
INTERNATIONAL JOURNA 
| OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATIO! 
Bex 303, New York 10, N.Y. 


| send____ Ma afiles a price given belo 
| 1 enclose payment with order. . 


|! Magafile.___._.75¢ 2 or more..._....63¢ 6a! 
| Nam - 
| Add 

ae —) 
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‘urge Attendance at NSCF 
jonference 


/ATHENS, Ohio — Students represent- 
/: virtually every national culture gath- 
‘ed here December 27-January 2 to take 
rt in the Eighteenth Ecumenical Stu- 
nt Conference on Christian World 
lssion, sponsored by the National Stu- 
ot Christian Federation. The attend- 
‘ee of 3,609 was the largest in the 
story of the Conference. Unlike youth 
itivals, this was a working conference 
which students from all over the 
orld met to engage in daily Bible study, 
apple with contemporary issues, and 
¢mulate statements and programs with 
‘view to improving world relations. 
Following the biblical exposition con- 
ected every morning by BisHor LESSLIE 
‘WBIGIN of the Church of South India, 
meral Secretary of the International 
Issionary Council, students met in 
oups to discuss the following major 
jues: the technological upheaval, na- 
malism, racial tensions, non-Christian 
iths, and new patterns in Christian 
issionary work. 
Leading the discussion on technology, 
‘OFEsSoR Kermit Esy of the University 
Chicago challenged the young people 
rethink the time-honored concept of 
iman labor in terms of technological 
velopments in automation. Students 
ere stimulated to explore the matter 
rther, and the Alabama delegation ex- 
‘essed a desire to develop Christian 
ork camps as a means of helping peo- 
e in that area make the necessary tran- 
tion to an industrial economy. 
Student leader "Bota IcE of Nigeria, 
rerseas secretary for the Conference, 
ted the valuable contribution of many 
isung western missionaries in Africa, 
it deplored—as did many others present 
the lack of contact and understanding 
tween American and foreign students. 
e urged that overseas students get out 
their “holy huddle,” while American 
udents urged more creative social con- 
ets with foreign students on American 
mpuses. An outcome of this recom- 
endation was the announcement by 
udents from Davidson College, in North 
arolina, that they would raise a scholar- 
ip in order to bring an African student 
the college. 
On the subject of racial tensions, Dr. 
ARTIN LUTHER KiNG declared that “the 
tht is between justice and injustice, not 
tween white and Negro.” Challenged 
) the biblical concept of brotherhood in 


arch 1960 


Christ, several American delegations from 
the South adopted statements announcing 
plans for ecumenical, interracial confer- 
ences and urging greater equality and 
understanding between the races. 

Discussions of non-Christian faiths 
pointed to the spread of Islam, Hinduism, 
and Buddhism, and the corresponding 
need to reassert the uniqueness and mis- 
sion of the Christian faith. All groups 
deplored the prevalence of the idea that 
all religions are equally valid. 

A study of new patterns in Christian 
missionary work brought out the fact that 
Christianity has indeed taken root around 
the world, but that Christians every- 
where have a universal obligation to con- 
tinue to spread the word and work of 
Christ. It was noted that fraternal work- 
ers from other lands are now being sent 
to American churches. 

The Conference concluded with an in- 
terdenominational service of holy com- 
munion, Bishop Newbigin and other 


church leaders officiating. 


Student leader ‘Bola Ige of Nigeria 


National Library Week 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Large promotional 
plans are being made for the third annual 
observance of National Library Week, 
April 3-9. Distinguished persons have 
accepted chairmanships of state commit- 
tees. In 45 states, executive directors 
have been appointed by their respective 


-state library associations to coordinate 


expanded programs for the 1960 observ- 
ance. 


Director of Christian Ed- 
ucation. Church School 
membership 500. Church 


NEEDED: 


membership 1000. New plant in prosperous 


community on Lake Michigan 90 miles from 
Chicago. Write to Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, First Congregational Church, St. Joseph, 
Michigan. 


DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
We are in need of a Director of Religious 
Education who has strength in Youth work. 
The applicant must have a Degree in Re- 


ligious Education and at least three years 
experience, Salary open. 


FIRST METHODIST CHURCH 
700 North Glenoaks, Burbank, California 


Adult Education Fellowships 


BLOOMINGTON, Ind.—Assistance to 
students doing graduate study in prepa- 
ration for careers in the field of religious 
adult education is now available through 
a $25,000 fellowship grant to Indiana Uni- 
versity. The grant was made by Lilly 
Endowment, Inc. Since 1948 the Bureau 
of Studies in Adult Education has been 
developing at the university, and has at- 
tracted students from many parts of the 
country and from other parts of the 
world. Four graduate degrees are con- 
ferred by the university. 

The grant provides that fellowships 
may be awarded to responsible, qualified 
students who: (1) give reasonable as- 
surance that they will pursue profes- 
sional careers in religious adult educa- 
tion; and (2) propose to complete ad- 
vanced degrees in adult education at 
Indiana University. The fellowships vary 
in amount from $500 to $1,500. 


International Conference 
on the Family 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Interna- 
tional Union of Family Organizations will 
hold an International Conference on the 
Family in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the National Council on Fam- 
ily Relations. This will be held at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, August 
23-26. The theme of the conference will 
be “Personal Maturity ‘and Family Se- 
curity.” There will be plenary sessions 
and section meetings, including speakers 
from various parts of the world, and 
involving translations into the major 
languages. One of the section meetings 
will be on religion. For information con- 
cerning registration, write: Mrs. V. W. 
Jewson, Executive Secretary, 1219 Uni- 
versity Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Publications for the 
White House Conference 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The five major 
publications which each person attending 
the 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth will receive as part 
of his Conference fee are available also to 
others interested. They are offered at a 
special discount if purchased before 
March 26, the cost for the total number 
being $10. The titles are as follows: 
The Nation’s Children (3 volumes), Chil- 
dren in a Changing World, State Reports 
Digest, National Organizations Digest, and 


DIRECTOR OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
wanted by Methodist Church of 1631 members, 
1281 in the church school. New religious educa- 
tion building. Good salary. Located in State 
College, Pa., home of Pa. State University, pop- 


ulation 12,000, in beautiful mountain valley. 
State education and experience. Write Dr. Leon 
R. Kneebone, Chairman Personnel Committee, 


St. Paul's Methodist Church, State College, 
Pa. 


WANTED: DIRECTOR OF YOUTH 

to be responsible for the work with youth 
and adult workers with youth. Excellent 
opportunity to share with a staff in a 
Methodist Church (in northeast residential 
Baltimore). Single, college education and 
experience elated Write: Mrs. Kath- 
erine A. Smith, Northwood-Appold Meth- 
odist Church, Loch Raven & Gold Spring 
Lane, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 
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Conference Proceedings (to be published 
following the Conference). The volumes 
may also be purchased individually. For 
information write Publications Division, 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, 330 Independence Ave. S.W., 
Washington 25, D.C. 


New Appointments 


SCHENECTADY, N.Y.—Mr. LeEonarp 
SrpLry, Executive Secretary of the Char- 
acter Research Project for the past six 
years, has been appointed Research Sec- 
retary for the Board of Parish Education 
of the United Lutheran Church. He will 
be responsible for directing evaluational 
procedures for the denomination. 


ANDERSON, Ind.—Mkrs. Beto L. Wit- 
LiaMS has been named new editor of 
junior church school materials for the 
Gospel Trumpet Company (Church of 
God). She assumes part of the respon- 
sibilities carried by Miss Mar McA pre, 
who was to retire as children’s editor on 
January 1 but who is continuing to edit 
some children’s materials on special as- 
signment. Miss Lottie M. FRANKLIN is 
Editor of Church School Publications. 


FOR LENTEN READING 


Ceach Me fo 
Pray 


by W.E. Sangster 


Combining in one book three widely- 
read booklets by one of the world’s 
great religious leaders: “Teach Us To 
Pray,” “How to Form a Prayer Cell,” 
and “How to Live in Christ.” 64 
pages, paper bound, 35¢ each, 3 for 
$1. Order from 


Cho dhe oom 


The World’s most widely used 
tional guide 


1908 Grand Avenue ete Nashville, Tenn. 


PLAN 
Summer Stud 
in SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
August 1-12 


Ross Snyder of Chicago 
Pasl B. Irwin of Claremont 


Workshop on the Church’s 
Ministry to Youth 
August 15-26 
Ross Snyder, 
ee of Learning and Teaching’ 
Soe gel ae courses in other 

s, June 20- August 26 


Willis Fisher, Thomas Trotter, John Cobb, 
Albert Barnett, Howard Clinebell 


Write to Harvey Seifert, 
Director of Summer Session 
School of Theology 


AT CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 
Brnest Cadman Colwell, President 


Religious Radio and TV Workshops 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The Broadcasting 
and Film Commission of the National 
Council of Churches has scheduled the 
following religious radio and television 
workshops: 

March 9-11, Erie, Pennsylvania 

March 28-30, Providence, Rhode Island 

April 25-29, Portland, Oregon 

August 1-12, New York, New York 

For further information write Mr. 
Charles H. Schmitz, National Council of 
Churches, BF.C., 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N.Y. 


Religious Arts Festival 

ROCHESTER, N.Y.—The Central Pres- 
byterian Church, 50 North Plymouth 
Ave., Rochester, N.Y., announces a sec- 
ond religious arts festival, April 28 to 
May 8. Competitions are being held in 
painting, sculpture, choral music, poetry, 
drama, photography, and other fields. 
Entry forms and information may be ob- 
tained by writing the church. 


Citizens Council Ends Activities 

NEW YORK, N.Y.—The National Cit- 
izens Council for Better Schools termi- 
nated all of its activities in 1959. Its 
publications will be available hereafter 
from the National School Boards Associa- 
tion, 1940 Sheridan Road, Evanston, IIli- 
nois. 


A “Seminary” for Laymen 
(Continued from page 15) 
ership is available in most commu- 

nities. _ 
The fact that ministers and laymen 
frequently express dissatisfaction with 


the incidental, fragmentary instruction 
offered in their churches reflects a 


Garrett 
Summer Sessions 


1960 
ON THE SHORES 


OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


Courses with graduate credit for 
students, pastors, teachers and other 
professional workers in all areas of 
theological study. 


First Session 
June 20 to July 22 


Second Session 
July 25 to August 26 


Special Projects 
Interdenominational School for 
Rural Leaders 
Workshop for Student Leaders 


For information, please write: 


TYLER THOMPSON, Director 
Garrett Biblical Institute 
Evansfon, Illinois 


growing awareness of the im 

of an informed church mem 
There is need for a comprehensive ; 
systematic presentation of our 
that enables Christians to con 
significantly to the ongoing progr 
of their church. In the words of : 
“Statement of Purpose”: “We beli 
that Protestant Christianity draws 
strength from individual commitm 
based upon sound Christian learni 
Patterns of the Christian life a 
from generation to generation, bu’ 
essential purpose remains: knowle¢ 
love, and service to God in the nam 
Jesus Christ.” 


What Are Teen-Agers Like’ 
(Continued from page 22) 


question handed to me at one pare 
meeting was, “How do I tell if ‘eve 
one else is doing it’ or if it is just 


excuse each teen-ager uses with p 


ents to get his or her own way?” 
too, have pondered this question, ; 
decided to include it in my questi 
naire. I asked, “Do you feel that: 


should be able to do things just 


cause ‘everyone else does it’? Yes 

On WV! o.toe 

A senior high girl answered, “ 
but it’s a good excuse to get my we 
“No, I’ve already worn out that | 
cuse”—this from a junior high | 
Although the teen-agers questio 
want acceptance with their peers, 
per cent checked “No” for my qu 
tions. Of the 20 per cent who s 
“Yes,” the majority did so only ” 
cause they did not want to be cal 
“square.” 

Then they are not conformists! 
least not the young people attend 
the church schools to which the qu 
tionnaire went. If not, why not? 
it that they are attracted to the chu 
because they feel the need for a pl 
where they can resist following 
crowd? Or is it that the teaching: 
the church concerning the worth 
the individual have  strengthe 
teen-agers in their desire to be the 
selves? Are they in the church 
cause they are nonconformists, or 
the church made them nonconfo1 
ists? 


Teen-agers challenge the church 


The more I work with teen-ag 
in the churches, the more impres 
I am with their depth of roasamy 
their sincerity, and their capacity 
deep commitment to Christ and 
church. Perhaps the young peopl 
our churches are exceptional, and 
of higher quality than the “av 
teen-ager in the total populati 
so, does not this fact challenge 
give them exceptional leadership? 
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fore poplar than ever! 


VACATION 
SERIES 


i 
:) 
| 


OR TEACHERS 


INDERGARTEN LEADER'S GUIDE .. . Teaches the 
‘ry small child that the church is a group of friendly 
1ople who serve Jesus and learn about God from the 
ible ; who give thanks in song, prayer, and activity. 
or ages 4-5. 


RIMARY LEADER'S GUIDE .. . Introduces primary 
jildren to Jesus, whose friends, encircling the world, 
ach, preach, and serve Him, and are known together 
‘| the Christian church. Ages 6-8; grades 1-3. 


‘OR PUPILS 
INDERGARTEN BIBLE PICTURE BOOK ... Contains 


ight full-page pictures in color, each related to a story 
1 the teaching sessions, poems, prayers, songs, and 
cripture. 


WESTMINSTER 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


| . tested, attractive, inexpensive materials now in the 
Ah year of helping to build successful summer programs. 


The theme this year is “The Church.” Here’s what you need for a com- 
plete self-contained curriculum covering ten three-hour school sessions: 


JUNIOR LEADER'S GUIDE... A course planned to 
help boys and girls understand the church as people 
trying to do God’s will, emphasizing the need and priv- 
ilege of membership. Ages 9-11; grades 4-6. 


JUNIOR HIGH LEADER'S GUIDE... A study of 
visible elements in the life of the church, including 
such things as the church building, offering plates, 
hymnals, pulpit, the Bible; also explains the Scriptural 
basis for church worship. Ages 12-14; grades 7-9. 


All Leaders’ Guides contain practical help on organization, activities, teach- 
ing techniques, and understanding children. Each Guide, illustrated, $ .95 


PRIMARY BIBLE PICTURE BOOK ... Contains eight 
full-page pictures in color illustrating central stories 
in the sessions, along with poems, hymns and re- 
sponses, prayers, and Scripture. 


JUNIOR JOURNAL... Includes hymns, activity directions, tests and 
fill-in sections, stories, poems, art reproductions, worship materials, short 
articles, and games. 

JUNIOR HI!... Includes quizzes, articles, dramatizations, Scripture, stor- 
ies, prayers, hymns, question and statement exercises, and illustrations. 


All pupils’ materials are designed for use at home as 
well as at church school. Each book, $ .20 


The Westminster Vacation Church School Series is 
prepared by an outstanding group of editors, writers, 
and artists qualified in the field of Christian educa- 
tion. All of the materials reflect a sound doctrinal 
basis, an evangelical aim, emphasis on the Bible and 
the church, high educational principles, and are com- 
pletely effective in the hands even of inexperienced 
teachers. All have proved their power to lead boys 
and girls to fuller Christian discipleship. 


Order the Westminster Vacation Church School 
texts from your denominational or religious book 
store. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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RESOURCE BOOKS 


for Family Life emphasis... 


Christian Family Living 
by Hazen G. Werner 


“This compact little volume is designed for personal reading 
or group study. Each of its twelve chapters is a gold mine of 
wisdom and beauty, with veins touching all aspects of life and 
growth of family members. . . . Exceedingly helpful to hus- 
bands, wives, and parents.”—International Journal of Religious 
Education $1 


Our Family Worships at Home 
by Anna Laura and Edward W. Gebhard 


“This record of seven weeks of daily devotions presents a 
variety of ways in which two parents, two sons, and two daugh- 
ters made worship a vital part of the family life. Some of the 
meditations were written by the children.” —Jnternational Journal 
of Religious Education $2.50 


Guideposts to Creative 


Family Worship 
by Anna Laura and Edward W. Gebhard 


A practical book of detailed and usable suggestions for crea- 
tive family worship ...a timeless book for all parents. 

“An exceptionally fine book on family worship. . . . It would 
be difficult to praise too highly this practical and inspiring vol- 
ume.” —IJnternational Journal of Religious Education $2.50 


Sermons on Marriage 


and Family Life 
John Charles Wynn, editor 


“Sixteen sermons of clergymen, universally recognized for the 
Christian authority with which they speak, deal with questions 
that are immediately vital to the American family. Such subjects 
as these are dealt with frankly and helpfully: the problems of 
mixed marriages, Christian understanding of sex, the forgiving 
father, Fifth Commandment Christians, and’ religion and the 
home.”—The Christian Herald $2.75 
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Order from your bookstore today! 


Abingdon “Press 
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Grow In Grace 
by Adrian and Grace Paradis 


“The test of a good devotional book is its use at the family 


altar. This book ... stands the test. The children were enthusi- 
astic and looked forward eagerly to the reading.”—CLirrorp 
ANSGAR NELSON in The Lutheran Companion $2 


This Love of Ours 


by Leslie R. Smith 


“Sound wisdom for keeping married life a ‘love affair’. Clearly 
and beautifully written, aptly illustrated . . . deals with such 
subjects as Accept Your In-laws, Sanctify Sex, Seek God To- 
gether.”—THomas S. Kepter in Christian Advocate $1.50 


Your Home Can Be Christian 
by Donald M. Maynard 


Suggestions for parents trying to create an atmosphere oi 
love, understanding, and mutual respect which is essential to the 
wise guidance of children—a home where the Christian faith is 
a natural part of family living. Cloth, $2; paper, $1 


Our Family Grows Toward God — 
by Mary Clemens Odell 


“It is doubtful if parents could find a more helpful book. . .- 
Homemakers will be stimulated to see new opportunities in 
their own family life. . . . Fascinating reading but it is also 
profitable discussion material for parent’s groups or mother’s 
clubs.”—Jnternational Journal of Religious Education Paper, 50¢ 


Dangerous Fathers, Problem 


Mothers, and Terrible Teens 
by Carlyle Marney 


These lively discussions by an experienced counselor t 
light on many kinds of mothers, fathers, and teens wh 
sometimes to their surprise, detrimental to family life. E 
ingly perceptive, this book talks to the doting mother, to 
mature fathers and to and about the teenager. 


